3 Anecue Porcelain Co., Ltd. 


Works of Art 


MEISSEN TUREEN > : : 


Decorated by 
Adam Friedrich von Loewenfinck 
48 East 57th Street, a 149 New Bond Street 


NEW YORK Le; N.Y. ~ Managing Directors | LONDON, W.1 


; H. WEINBERG 
Telephone: Plaza 5-4190/1 ; : 


se Telephone: MAYfair 1254-5 
Cable: Apocoyork, New York . saeco 


es : : Cable: Apoco, London 
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JOHN MITCHELL & SON 


(JOHN MITCHELL) 


FINE PAINTINGS 


CHILD STUDY 
by 


WILLIAM HOGARTH 


Oil on canvas, 114 x 94 inches 


8 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON WI 


TELEPHONE: HYDE PARK 7567 CABLES: JONMIT, LONDON 


A late Eighteenth Century diamond flower brooch 
on trembler pin. Circa 1790. Actual size. 


Led 


CNY aw 


A Charles II silver wine taster. London 1679. 


An enamelled Eighteenth Century gold snuff box, the panels 
bordered by rose cut jargoons, Swiss. Circa 1795. Actual size. 


HARVEY & GORE Ltd. 


PINE TAN TIQUES [BW EUS A NDe Say EX 


I 


2 & 3 Vigo Street, London W.1 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 0869, 0861 CABLES: BLUBOR, LONDON 


VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE, INSURANCE AND DIVISION 


BANKERS: IN ACCOUNT WITH MESSRS. COUTTS & CO. SINCE THE YEAR 1812 


A pair of George IIT sauce boats by Francis Crump. 
London 1766. Weight 25 0z. Contemporary Armorials, 
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SOTHEBY'S 


Founded 1744 


announce the Sale on Tuesday, 17th May, of 


THE WELL-KNOWN COLLECTION OF 
RENATSSANCE JEWELLERY 


the property of 
MARTIN J. DESMONI, ESQ., of New York City 


A French rock-crystal intaglio portrait, the frame worked 
in émail en résille sur verre, 3+ in., (top left); an Italian 
chalcedony cameo pendant, 4 in., (top right); a German 
gold openwork pendant, 3; in.; a Florentine chased and 
enamelled gold armlet, perhaps by Benvenuto Cellini, 114 
in.; a large South German Baroque pearl pendant, 5} in., 
(bottom right), all 16th Century; and a Spanish jewelled 
pendant, 44 in., c. 1600, (botrom left). 


Illustrated Catalogues (26 plates, 4 in colour) 15/- 
All Plain Catalogues 6d. Post free 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34 & 35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Hyde Park 6545 Telegrams: Abinitio, Wesdo, London 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 61 Broadway, New York. Telephone: Bowling Green 9-0765 


CHARLES Il TANKARD 
London 1683. Maker—NW mullet below 


Capacity 23 pints 


NEW SILVER SPOONS AND FORKS 
On application we shall be pleased to send particulars of our 
hand-forged services in traditional English patterns 


WALTER EiaaaW Iisles @Niemlednp 


[§ KING STREET - ST. JAMES’S - LONDON S.W.1 


WHITEHALL 6463 AURIFABRO * PICCY * LONDON 


904 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
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HYDE PARK 2679 


Elizabeth Jones, eldest daughter of William Jones, Esq., and wife of Sir William Jones, Bart. 


EGER 


OLD 


by FRANCIS COTES, R.A. 
Signed and dated 1769 Canvas size 50 X 40 inches 


Collections: Sir Francis Burdett, 7th Bt., and Walter P. Chrysler, Jr. 


We desire to purchase paintings and 
water-colours by old and modern masters 


(J. LEGER & SON) 


GALLERIES 


BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


BRUSSELS: I3 RUE DE LA REGENCE 


ESTABLISHED 


1892 


ANNOUNCING AN IMPORTANT EXHIBITION 


OF 
FLOWER AND STILL LIFE PAINTINGS 
OF FOUR CENTURIES 


2nd May — 17th June, 1960 


BEERT 
BINOIT 
BOSSCHAERT 
BRUEGHEL 
CHARDIN 
DELACROIX 
DE HEEM 
FANTIN-LATOUR 
SCHUCH 
VALLAYER-COSTER 
VAN BEYEREN 
VAN GOGH 
VUILLARD 


CLC, CLs 


Catalogue with several colour plates sold in aid of The Imperial Cancer Research Fund. Minimum $2.00 post free 


THE HALLESBe 


Telephone: GROsvenor 1923 20 PICCADILLY 


CHES Signed and dated 1866 


5 


HENRI FANTIN-LATOUR NATURE MORTE AVEC UN POT D’AZALEES BLA 
(1836-1904) Canvas 284 X 23} inches (72 X 59 cms.) 


See GALLERY 


LONDON, S.W.I Fae eee 


LORJOU 234 X 281 inches Fleurs, ananas, citron, table rouge 


WILDENSTEIN 


ITALIAN PRIMITIVES—FRENCH XVIII CENTURY 
FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS 
by the finest masters 


LONDON 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 0602 


NEW YORK PARIS BUENOS AIRES 


19 East 64th Street 57 rue la Boétie Florida 914 


— 


By ApPoINTMENT 
ANTIQUARIES OF CHINESE ART 
TO THE LATE QuEEN Mary 


By APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUARIES OF CHINESE Works OF ART 
vo H.M, tHe Kinc or SWEDEN 


JOHN SPARKS 


LIMITED 


Chinese orks of Art 


A Chinese four panel paper screen painted with 
various bucolic scenes in delicate natural colourings. 
CH‘IEN LUNG PERIOD: A.D. 1736-1795. 
Height 6 ft. 3 in. Width (of each panel) 2 ft. 4 in. 


128. MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


GROsvyenor 2265 


XI 


CHRISTIE’S 


announce the sale on Monday, 2nd May of 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL PORCELAIN 


the property of 
FORSYTH WICKES, ESQ. 
MRS. WILLIAM T. DEACON formerly of St. Louis, Missouri 


and others 


A magnificent Chantilly figure of the Japanese immortal ‘Jurojin’ 
10 inches high, with an ormolu base 


Mlustrated Catalogue (10 plates) 5s. Od. post free. Plain Catalogues 6d. post free 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: TRAFALGAR 9060 Telegrams: CHRISTIART PICCY LONDON 


By appointment to H.M. the Queen Silversmiths & Jewellers. 
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Pair of Sauce-Boats. the bodies chased with overlapping 
leaves with serrated rims. London Geo. II 1757 by 
Edward Wakelin. Weight 51.35. With pair of Shell bowl ladles. 


ASPREY & CO. LTD - 165-169 NEW BOND STREET - LONDON W1 
Telephone: HYDe Park 6767 ‘Grams: Culleus, London 


a 


to be opened by the 
Countess of Harewood 


8th to 23rd June 

open 11a.m.to 7.30 p.m. 
except Sundays 
opening day from 5 p.m. 
admission 95s. 

season tickets £1 


under the patronage 
of HM Queen Elizabeth 
the Queen Mother 


antique 
dealers’ 
fair & 


exhibition 


Grosvenor House 
Park Lane, London W.1. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
N ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


M. HARRIS & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


DEALERS | 


aN Z # > » . 
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A Chippendale Mahogany 
Secretaire bookcase of 
exceptionally fine quality. 


Height 7 ft. 10 in. 
Width 3 ft. 44 in. 


44/52 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON W.C.1 


Telephones: Museum 2121, 2122 Telegrams: Artisonne Phone London 


Par. REGENT 3727 


sai aaseereig eg ol Oe 


P Wy 
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WILLIAM WALTER (Antiques) LID. 


(Office on right hand of entrance to London Silver Vaults) 


LONDON SILVER VAULTS, CHANCERY HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON W.C.2 Telegrams: Walter Silvavults London 


pee QOD IVD RD ND UTATRy 


Telephone: Chancery 3248 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


Antique si!ver Candelabra 
Date I8I1 
by 
MATTHEW BOULTON 
Adjustable to 2, 3 or 4 lights 
Height 20 inches 


, 


DENYS WREY 


LIMITED 


45 SLOANE STREET, LONDON S.W.1 


Telephone: BELgravia 1813/4 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


PERIOD FURNITURE WorKS OF ART 


EXPERT RESTORATION OF ANTIQUES 


CREDIT FACILITIES are available if required 


An elegant Hepplewhite serpentine Chest of Drawers 
with beautifully grained veneers, shaped apron and 
splay feet. Width 383 inches, depth 24 inches, 
height 36 inches. Circa 1780. 


WE ARE ALWAYS ANXIOUS TO BUY FINE ENGLISH ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 
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WILLIAM CLAYTON LTD. 


FINE CHINESE JADE CARVINGS, PORCELAIN AND ORIENTAL WORKS OF ART 


co y y ~- i i i i side a d 
A " portant d € ceptio yall ine ed | “s Je e ig € lini g U alo, ' ead tu ed to its ne 
nim ; n x [ fis cary b ue-gre d ure ofa B ts near n 


- . . ’ 4 d 
© fh ss ell p Oopo ionally carved Length 10 inches, eight inches. | th centu y period. .@) ine carved wood st 
the horns w yroporti ar P neth if ch H - 5 ch 7 he 


38 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


WHITEHALL I173 
TELEGRAMS: WILCLAYTON, LONDON 


E. G. KENNEDY 


2 GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.1 


MARTIN & Co. Ltd. | 
of CHELTENHAM 


iS AND SILVERSMITHS 
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23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W.1 


A LOUIS XV BUREAU PLAT IN TULIPWOOD 
height 2 ft. 7 in., width 5 ft. 10 in., depth 2 ft. 10 in. 


TELEPHONE HYDE PARK 0444 ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIQUE, PICCY, LONDON 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 
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Important 


Queen Anne period 


walnut bureau bookcase 


with mirror plate doors 


4 
2 
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32 
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Valuations for Insurance and Probate 
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MAPLE & CO. LID 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 


LONDON W.1_ (Tel: EUS 7000) 
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A magnificent 
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IV Silvergilt 


& Barnard. 
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g Cup, 


Height 


acin 


ounces. 
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Weight 


18 inches. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


BERKS. 


2) 


READING 


ablished: 1790 
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e Cock Family’ by W. HOGARTH (169 


Recorded: ‘Hogarth’ by R. B. Beckett (1949), p. 41, and pl Canvas 19 » 
Collections: Abraham Langfor 
Mrs. Langford-Sainsbury 


James milton 


TOOTH 


lished 1842 


31 BRUTON STREET 


LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 2920 Cables: ‘INVOCATION, London’ 


23 inches 


PRIDES of LONDON 7? 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. - 


Tel: BELgravia 3080 


A fine set of 10 Sheraton chairs, the backs veneered 
and banded with figured mahogany, and the seats 


covered in vellum green calf 
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SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 


Mann & Fleming Ltd. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


ANTIQUES 


ota 


DECORATIONS 


Fine quality rosewood 
Regency Secretaire 
51 X 31 inches 


1208 MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 2770 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
BY APPOINTMENT 


; ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO H.M. QUEEN 
, ELIZABETH = THE 
QUEEN MOTHER 


ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO THE LATE 
QUEEN MARY 


: Rure Cnglish and. Continental Llver, Miniatures. 
: Antique Jewels, oFine Snuff -Poxes 


An important Tureen, Cover and Stand 
Augsburg 1749 
Length of stand, 21 inches 


An Example from our Collection of Early Continental Silver 


Valuations for Probate, 
Insurance and Division. Oy 


Telephone: MA Yfair 6261 & 6262 


, C2 
TAN MacNICOR °°" Soros" 


BALQUIDDER Sir D. Y. CAMERON, R.A., LL.D. Canvas 20 x 30 inches 


Fine examples 
of Aubusson, 
Savonnerie, 
Needlework, 
and Oriental 
rugs and carpets 
are displayed 

in our New 
Showrooms 


A very fine FRENCH 
NEEDLEWORK CARPET, 
the predominant 
colours green, red 
and blue on a rich 
gold ground. 

7) Staite ee setcen ie 


S. Franses 
for fine Carpets 


Telephone: ARTISTIC REPAIRS to all kinds of 


BELgravia 1888/9 


carpets and tapestries 
(until recently at 103 Crawford Street, W. 1) NOW AT Free valuations and advice 


71-73 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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YF MOUNT STREET LT 
LONDON 


darling 


Antique furniture 
Chinese and European 


Works of Art 


112 Mount Street 
LONDON W.1 


[elephone: Grosvenor 28568 


Sables: BARGRO, London 


Chinese 


sandstone figure of Buddha, 7th century, 


) 


¢ 
cf 


) 
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inches high 


XXVII 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 
< XIX and XX 
CENTURY 
FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 


Bearded Man. 1903 
Size 113 x 9 inches 
PICASSO 


Telephone: Cables: 


Mayfair 2250 30 BR UTON STREET LON DON W. | Drawings, London 


MEISSEN 
c. 1745 
Painted with large 
figures in colours on 
a café-au-lait ground 
in the workshop of 
F. J. FERNER. 
5} inches high. 


DUITS 


finest examples 


of 
17th century Dutch Masters 


Telephones ; 
KENsington 
5272 & 3793 


Cables: PORCELIQUE LONDON 


6D UKE Sse Riera 
ST. JAMES’S, LOND ON@ seen 


& ean 
wom” A ((tiques) ft 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


150 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephone: Whitehall 7440 
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Victorian Diamond Spray Brooch £795 


This is but one splendid example 
trom the magnificent collection of origina! jewellery which can 
be inspected at our Bond Street showroom. 


JW.BENSON LED 


4 0z. £5.0.0 402. £8.8.0 |o0z.£13.0.0 20z.£22.0.0 4 oz. £38.0.0 25 OLD BOND “Sit RE Ew. 1 Oo NID LO INBEV 


WW Wingate sIohnston fltd 


Established 1815 
Head office: 


g1-93 CHARTERHOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 


also at: LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER 
SOUTHAMPTON - BELFAST - PARIS 
NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW - TORONTO 


CAFAGGIOLO, monogram § F 


Be onth eee coke xe ene NEW YORK - MONTREAL - EEG. 
ALESSANDRO ORSI Packers - Shippers = Insurers 
Custombrokers . Travel Agents 


ANTIQUES 
14 VIA BAGUTTA MILAN (ITALY) 
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One of a very important pair of William Kent gilt wood settees with busts of Diana, and under-frames decorated with sphinxes. 
Circa 1730. From the Duke of Westminster’s Collection. Illustrated in the Dictionary of English Furniture, Vol. II, p. 88, fig. 40. 
Height of back 42 inches, width of back 59 inches. 


BY APPOINTMENT ANTIQUE DEALERS TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


MANILLA Ir 


MALLETT & SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.1 TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 4527 AND 6738/9 


OS ETE 


XAXI 


Pratt & Burgess 


LIMITED 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
CHIMNEY PIECES 


MELTON COURT 
7 OLD BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.7 


Telephone: Kensington 8501 


(facing South Kensington Station) 


RICHARD GROSE 


LTD. ma i Nia An old mahogany 2-post dining Table, with 
8 EXHIBITION ROAD ay F on Wiy im: extra leaf. 3 ft. 9 in. wide, 8 ft. long with leaf. 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON S.W.7 » ie. ny deat: 
Tel: KEN 2128 Cables: Grosefolde, London 
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} “Wate IVAIR? 
Special Invitation 


to our American readers... 


VERY year “The Connoisseur’ publishes an additional number 

in connection with the most famous of all British Antique 
Dealers’ Fairs—that held annually in June at Sei: House, 
Park Lane, London. 


This Special Number has become the LARGEST and most 
LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED ISSUE PUBLISHED throughout 
the year—containing nearly 200 pages and including numerous 
colour plates. 


The 1960 Antique Dealers’ Fair Number will not only contain a 
magnificent illustrated record of many of the mote important 
Pieces on view and for sale at the Fair, but also original illustrated 
atticles on Antique Furniture, Glass, Silver, Porcelain, a typical 
English Country House, French Furniture and Impressionist 
Paintings, Japanese Drawings, Objets de Vertu, Marine Paintings, etc. 


THIS IMPORTANT ISSUE IS NOT INCLUDED IN YOUR NORMAL SUBSCRIPTION 


but you ate invited to mail two dollars, direct to London, for 
a copy, which will be mailed to you from London immediately 
on publication. We much tegret that late orders may be 


disappointed. 


Please send your early remittance to— 
THE BELGRAVE LIBRARY, 22 Armoury Way, London, S.W.18 


IF YOU WANT THIS ADDITIONAL ISSUE PLEASE ORDER NOW 


Order Form overleaf 


Le 
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_ To: The Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way, London S. W. 18, England. 


Please forward . . . copy of The 1960 ‘Fair’ Number of The Connoisseur, for which I enclose ‘i 
remittance of Two Dollars. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS AND 
CROWN JEWELLERS, 
GARRARD & CO. LTD. LONDON 


Silver Salver 
DATE: 

William III 1697 
MAKER: 
Benjamin Pyne 


Engraved Crest. 


Assembled with rare judgement and expert discrimination, the collection 
of antique silver, jewellery and clocks maintained by Garrard & Co. is of 
unusual richness and variety. The interested visitor, who will find here 


much to attract him, is always welcome. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 


LONDON + W.1 + TELEPHONE REGENT 3021 (11 lines) 


112 REGENT STREET 
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ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON Ltd 


Tel: Hyde Park 3288 3 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. ESTABLISHED 1783 


FINE SPORTING 
PAINTINGS 
by 
GEORGE STUBBS, 
BEN MARSHALL, 
J. FERNELEY, 
H. ALKEN, 


etc. 


On View 


* 


Sir Wm. Jolliffe’s Hounds 
Going to Cover 

JAMES SEYMOUR 
Signed, dated 1746 
Canvas size 36 x 25 inches 


Established 1910 SY D N E Y LE e M O S S MAYfair 4670 


81 DAVIES STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Fine Old Chinese 
Ceramics and 
Works of Art 


A powerfully carved pair 

of marble lions. T‘ang 

dynasty. A.D. 618-907. 
Height 8+ inches. 
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Regency Rosewood Library Table 
nding quality, with 8 cedar-lined drawers. 


Circa 1810. 4 feet diameter. 


Aue BASAANINLZINAT LT UJLN 
ee (formerly CHRISTY’S OF KENT LTD.) 


120 and 125 MOUNT STREET 
LONDON W.1 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


PENGEeANDIOUE FURNITURE 


WORKS OF ART 


ok bY. 


Telephones: 
GROsvenor 1785 & 5270 


Cables: 
CHRISANT, LONDON 


Fine 18th Century Chinese 
Mirror Painting, on bevelled plate. 
Size of plate: 284 x r7h in. 


THE 


House of Perez 


Fine Antique Kirman Prayer 
Rug from South East Persia. 
Sizer 6) hteroniny <4 Leen, 
Ref. 49495. ‘Price £250. 


Available at the time of going to press. 


Internationally 


Famous for Fine Carpets 


THE 


House of Perez 


112 and 168 BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON SS: W253 
Telephones: KENsington 9878, 9774 & 1917 (112 only) 


Also GLASGOW, BRISTOL & AMSTERDAM 
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H. S. WELLBY 


London, 1829 
By Eames & Barnard. 40 ounces 


NOW AT 
16c Grafton Street, W.I 
Telephone: Hyde Park 1597 


Antique English and Continental Silver - Old Sheffield Plate 


A. FREDERICKS 


(CHELSEA) LTD 


265-267 Fulham Road 
London SW3 


Flaxman 2188 


Wish to Purchase 


Eighteenth Century English Furniture 
for the Home and Export Markets 


XXXVI 


os , 
eae 6 Sede 


. COZENS Castle of St. Angelo, Rome 14} X 20 inches JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A, Road through the Wood 12 X 18 inches 


Some of the important drawings included in 


Eee ARI SOCIETY'S 


Ore aleee Mel bi LION OF 
eee INGTISH WATER-COLOURS 


which will also include fine works by White Abbott, Cox, Callow, Dayes, Roberts, de Wint, 
Copley Fielding, Girtin, Rowlandson, Sandby, Turner, Towne, Varley and many others 


Mone Ww BOND SPREET, LONDON, W.1 


Established 1876 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Telephone: Mayfair 5116 


Opens Wednesday, 27th April 


(Right) 

T. SHOTTER BOYS 
Leipzig 

Signed and dated 1857 


22 X 16} inches 


(Left) 
JOHN SELL COTMAN 
The Anglers 


144 x 10% inches 


Size 22 X 184 inches NICHOLAS MAES (1632~1693) 


Portrait of a Young Boy in Rich Silks and 
Satins, seated in a wooded Landscape. 


fine example of this famous Dutch Master’s work. 


‘ully signed, and mounted in a period carved frame. 


10 Clare Street, Bristol 


TWO EXCELLENT EXAM 


EFI) [rp 


UNDER TEN REIGNS 


24 & 484 inches GEORGE ROMNEY (1734-1802) Carved period frame 


The Artist with his Wife and Adam Walker 
and other Friends, about to Embark in a 
Ferry-boat, at Bowness, Lake Windermere. 


From the COLLECTION OF: G. Gibson, Esq., of Barfielc 
From the COLLECTION OF: The Rev. John Romney, D.D. 


From the COLLECTION OF: Miss Romney, 1894. 


From the COLLECTION OF: Mrs. Ronald Baynes, Horton House, Devizes 


See The Memoirs of George Romney by The Rev. John Romney, 1830, pt 


see Humphrey Ward and W. Roberts’ Romney, 1904, p. 201. Ilustration. 


FINE SELECTION 41 New Bond St., London 


—_~ mor YT rk rm 


\ X if K FI L TUDOR HOUSE 
I { ° e BROADWAY, WORCS. 
LTD 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Telephone: Broadway 2108 


Fine Old English 
17th and [8th century Furniture 


A late 17th century oak trestle table of fine quality 
and pale colour. 


Length 8 ft. 2 in. Width 2 ft. rr in. 


A set of six 17th century walnut single chairs with 
cross stretchered underframes. Seats and backs 


upholstered in old needlework. 
Height 3 ft. 8 in. 


AND 


KNOCKHUNDRED HOUSE 
MIDHURST 


WEST SUSSEX 
Telephone 133 


Our extensive stock would make 
a visit interesting 


JOHN KEIL 


LIMITED 


154 BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephone: KENsington 6454 


also at 


51 Park Street, Bristol 


Rare Queen Anne Walnut bureau of small size having 


particularly attractive figured veneered front and sides 
of exceptional faded colour. Shaped interior. C. 1710 
Size: Length 30 inches 


Depth 20 inches 


Height 384 inches 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD, 
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Cintired Williams 


(Antiques) 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


MEISSEN 
A superb early Coffee Pot and cover, finely painted 
with polychrome ‘chinoiseries’ and flowers by J. G. 
Herold, and excellent gilding. Height 7} inches. 
Gilt No. 72 on cover and base, circa 1725. Brilliant 


quality, mint condition. 


An example from our collection of 
Early Meissen Porcelain. 


Colour films on request 


ome ts bie Ss TER EE 
EASTBOURNE, SUSSEX 


Cables: Telephone: 


ANTIQUITY, 
Eastbourne 780 


Stanton Manor 


LIMITED 


STANTON 


Near BROADWAY 
Worcs. 


Stanton 25] 


Very early 18th Century 
Bureau Bookcase in Yew 
with Amboyna panels. 
Exquisite workmanship 
and colour. 

Width 3 ft. 

Height 6 ft. 10 in. 


EASTBOURNE 


MONTAGUE MARCUSSEN 


Works of Art a 


Louis XVI Ormolu Clock 


12 inches long, 5 inches deep, 124 inches high 


98 CRAWFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Paddington 3051 


S. J. SHRUBSOLE 


Member of the Art and Antique Dealers’ League of America 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


Pair of attractive Italian Candelabra. 
Height 17 inches. Naples, date 1788. 


Our varied stock is always of 
interest to the discriminating buyer. 


LONDON NEW YORK 


43 Museum Street 104 East 57th Street 
W.C.1 2 New York City 
HOLborn 2712 Plaza 3-8920 


a 


see Py 
Ate: HTT 


London Showroom one minute from the British Museum 


———————— 


J. HAIM 
& Company j 


Tel: MAYfair 6300 i 


31 Brook Street 
London, WI 


SPECIMEN OF FLORAL 
NEEDLEWORK RUG 


Also large stock 
Fine Aubusson Carpets and Rugs 
of various sizes 


Specialists in Fine Quality 
PLAIN WILTON CARPETS 
pastel shades 
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‘In a good cause’ 


by 


a JOSE JIMENEZ Y ARANDA, 1875 
(Fully signed and dated) 


Panel size 25 354 inches (64 x go cms.) 


1 
1 
Framed size 32 * 42 inches (81 x 107 cms.) 


M. NEWMAN LID 


Established 1870 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


43a Duke Street, St. James’s, and 1/3 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHItehall 6068,'9 Telegraphic Address: NEWPIC, PICCY, LONDON 


XLII 


6 fohn 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


70 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET 
LONDON, W.|I 


Telephone: HYDe Park 5288 


(and at 36 HIGH STREET, OXFORD) _ Telephone: Oxford 4197 


she 
rs 


FINE TAPESTRIES, SAVONNERIE and AUBUSSON 
CARPETS, NEEDLEWORK and BROCADES, 
ENGLISH and FRENCH FURNITURE 


abe 
a 


A rare KONIEH Prayer Rug. The niche having a rust red background 
with yellow border. Turkish, 16th Century. Size 5 ft. 7 in. X 4 ft. 3 in. 


BLAISE PRESTON LTD. 


Old Master Paintings 


A view of Rochester Creck with Marines landing in a Boat 
ROBERT CLEVELEY 
(Panel) 8} x 12 inches. C. 1790 


152 HIGH STREET NORTH, DUNSTABLE, BEDS. 
(MI or AS — London 32 miles) Tel.: Dunstable 595 


C. WOOLLETT & SON 


(Members of the B.A.D.A. Ltd.) 


(Le/t) Dr. Wall Worcester pear shaped Coffee Pot 
and Cover, modelled with a cabbage leaf pattern 
and painted with coloured flowers, the border with 
purple scrolling foliage. 9 inches high. 


(Centre) Dr. Wall Worcester barrel shaped Teapot 
circular panels painted with river landscapes with- 
in Turquoise husk pattern surrounds, borders 
painted flower sprays and insects. 5} inches high. 


(Right) Very fine Dr. Wall Worcester Coffee Pot 
and Cover, decorated with exotic birds by James 
Giles. 8$ inches. (Formerly in the Robert Drane 
Collin, and Illustrated in his Catalogue, 1922.) 


59/61 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Established 1889 Phone: Welbeck 8664 
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Filosofo che getta i denari in mare 
by 
SALVATOR ROSA, 1615-73 


Canvas 31 X $4 inches. Signed 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY 
ITALIAN MASTERS 


APRIL 13 — MAY 11 


feet ZER GALLERY 


¢ KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.8, ENGLAND 


TELEPHONE: WESTERN 2647 CABLES: PULITZART, LONDON 


DELOMOSNE & SON LIMITED 


(Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


Old English and 
Srish Glass 


OLD ENGLISH 
AND 
CONTINENTAL 
CHINA 


FURNITURE 


NEEDLEWORK 


A rare set of Bristol porce- 
lain Figures representing 
the Elements. Circa 1770. 
Height 104 inches. 


4 CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, KENSINGTON, W.8 


Telephone: WEStern 1804 (Two minutes from High St. Station) Cablegrams: DELOMOSNE, LONDON 


TELEPHONES: TELEGRAMS: 
MAYFAIR 2608/9/0 a GREGCO, WESDO 


MAYFAIR 2066 iB 
(BRUTON STREET) LTD. ESTABLISHED 1823 ates 


Z/ BROUTON ST, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDGN awl 


ANTIQUES 


FURNITURE 


UPHOLSTERY 


CURTAINS 


CARPETS 


BUILDING 


ELECTRICAL WORKS 


DECORATIONS 


HEATING 


VALUATIONS 


A Chippendale Raeburn chair on simple cabriole legs. C. 1770. A Chippendale mahogany Library chair. C. 1775 
g a Mae Sc 
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O’YHANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


Grosvenor 1562 


CONTEMPORARY SPANISH 
GRAVURE 


THE ROSA VERA COLLECTION 
Presented by the Direccion General de Relaciones Culturales, Ministerio de Asuntos Exteriores in Madrid 


APRIL 7 - 26 


ys 
’ felwess A 


( arvdab 


Caridad PICASSO, IQOT 


AN IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF EARLY PASTELS AND DRAWINGS BY 


PICASSO 


will be shown at the 


SYDNEY JANIS GALLERY 
OF NEW YORK 


FROM APRIL 25 - MAY 2I 


prior to being shown in London 


Fag os 


aa) ; H K te Sf. 4 ss 
Sei ee 


INTRODUCING THE FIRST 


Spring Antiques Fair 
CHELSEA TOWN HALL 
LONDON 


MAY I11"1ro MAY 21° 
1960 


All goods are made prior to 1830 and are FOR SALE 


PROMOTED BY ANTIQUE DEALERS (Exhibitors & Organisers) LTD 


ST. ALBANS 56069 


21 GEORGE STREET ST. ALBANS, Herts. 


Just published Volume XIV 1958/59 


ART-PRICE ANNUAL 


Listing prices of paintings, drawings, watercolours, engrav- 
ings, miniatures, furniture and other works of art sold at 
art sales in thirteen countries, with lists of art sales, auction- 
eers, famous collections. Over 10,000 prices are listed and there 
are more than 500 photographs. 8vo, cloth. Price: £2. 10. 


Antiques, Furniture 


and Works of Art 


PACKED & 
SHIPPED 


to all parts of the World 


OVERSEAS HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS 


GANDER & WHITE LTD 


Head Office: 
25 CHEVAL PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON S.W.7 
Telephone: ; 


KNightsbridge 
0646-8 


(Volumes IV to XIII covering 1948-58, are 
also available at £2. 10 each.) 


INDISPENSABLE TO MUSEUMS, ART GALLERIES, 
ART DEALERS, ART COLLECTORS 


DIE WELTKUNST 


A fortnightly review of art sales in various parts 


of the world. £6. 8 per annum, including postage. 


published by Kunst und Technik Verlag Ltd. 
8 Lipowskystr., Munich 25 

sale agents ALEC TIRA NTI LTD. 
72 Charlotte Street, London, W.1 
(Mus 1165) 

advertisement if Arthur Cook 

oS 9 Lloyd Square, London W.C.1 

(TERminus 6315) 


“Happy and kumft 
I shall be 
Gander & White 


him packee me’ 


Packing 
Warehouse: 


Empress Place, Lillie Road, S.W.6. Telephone: FULham 0309 
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St. James's Galleries 


J. GREEN R. GREEN 


75 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: Whitehall 9621 


Wooded Landscape 


by 


JAN BOTH 


(1618 —1652) 


Canvas 38 X 61 inches 
Exhibited at the Guildhall 1892, No. 72 


From the collection of The Rt. Hon. Viscount Hambleden 


WANTED TO PURCHASE - FINE OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 


XLIX 


CONNOISSEUR REGISTER 


Haddonfield, New Jersey: SANSKI GALLERY, 50 Tanner Village. 
Fine early American and European paintings, drawings and sculpture 
bought, sold, restored. 

Doe RE CIS ened ee 
GALERIE CRAMER, JAVASTRAAT 38, THE HAGUE, Holland, 
publishes a new 36-page booklet on Old Masters, Bronzes, Prints and 
Miniatures, with 41 reproductions and 2 colour plates. Available upon 
request. 

MERRION ANTIQUE SHOP (Harold P. Caplin), 1 Lower Merrion 
Street, Dublin; invites enquiries about Silver, Sheffield Plate, China, 
Jewellery, Glass, Bronzes, etc. 

eee ee 
WANTED: Hester Bateman pieces. Send photograph and price. Jack 
W. Denis, Whiteoak, Brentwood, Tennessee, U.S.A. 


Brat eee Cue 
ENGLISH CANDLESTICKS PRIOR TO 1600, by MacKay Thomas. 
50 plates. First Edition. All booksellers. Publishers: Metropolitan Stationery 


Company Ltd. 


WANTED: Russian Enamel Pieces. Write A. E. Turcone, 298 Broadway, 
Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 


pclae cians Reece ne ee 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS, all periods. Write for illustrated 
lists. Satisfaction guaranteed, home and overseas. Old Hall Gallery 
Limited, Iden, Rye, Sussex. 


AUTOGRAPHS WANTED: Top cash prices paid for original letters 
and documents of famous persons. Charles C. Hamilton Autographs, 
Inc., 25 East 53rd Street, New York 22, New York. EL 5-3464-5-6. 


FOR SALE: Bound copies ‘CONNOISSEUR YEAR BOOK’ 1950-1960 
inclusive, £20. Also 18 bound volumes Connoisseur 1901-1911, £25. 
Brown, 48 Braemore Road, Hove, Sussex. 


WANTED: Private collector desires Indo-Portuguese furniture or any 
Indian works of art, embroidery, etc. Box No: 7150. 


WANTED: Suits armour, guns, swords, cannon, weapons of any type, 
oak-panelling. J. MULRANEY, 293 Sunrise Highway, Lynbrook, New 
York. 


CHINESE IVORY winged figure, exquisite carving (83 inches). 
George II Silver Candlesticks (10 inches). Arabian Chieftain’s Silver 
Belt (40 oz.) Box No: 7151. 


BINDERS for your Connoisseurs! And you can do it yourself. Two 
Binders take a year’s issues. Strongly made, they are of red leather-cloth, 
with rounded corners, the name The Connoisseur gold-blocked on the 
spine. Price each 16s. 6d. ($2-39) inclusive of postage, packing and 
insurance. Extra blocking on the spine ‘January to June 19..’ ‘June to 
December 19. .’ costs an additional Is. 3d. (17 cents) per binder. Order 
Srom The Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way, London, S.W.18. 


SHOE REPAIRS BY POST. All types of footwear repaired and re- 
furbished by skilled craftsmen in seven days. Specialized department for 
fitting new heels to fashion shoes. Attractive prices. Details of this exclusive 
valeting service from: COOMBES (Dept. P9) P.O. BOX 6, HARRO- 
GATE, YORKS. 


DUNNINGS ANTIQUES, M.B.A.D.A., Specialists in purchasing and 
selling Ships’ Figureheads; Hour glasses; Sundials; Globes; Pistols; 
Lanterns; dated Metalwork; unusual Carvings. Holywell Hill, St. Albans 
51065. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE: Colt Revolvers, American Arms, Old 
fine Duelling Pistols, Old Shefheld Hunting Knives. ROBERT ABELS, 
860, Lexington Avenue, New York. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD., Crown Jewellers, are particularly interested 
to purchase Table Silver such as Tea and Coffee Services, Trays, Waiters, 
Dishes, Spoons and Forks, Candlesticks, Candelabra etc. Also all types 
of Antique Silver and Antique Jewellery. Send pieces to 112 Regent Street, 
London, W.1 or ring Regent 3021, and arrange for an experienced valuer 
to call. Personal visits also welcome to London showrooms. 


ne ee Se 
VISITORS TO BRITAIN wishing to buy Antiques would save time 
and money by a Conducted Tour. Details from: Latter, 89 Hythe Road, 
Brighton, Sussex. 


REWARD for information as to history and present whereabouts of a 
Paste Brooch set in silver in the form of a Boat Cloak Clasp, and presented 
to Lord Nelson by the Sultan of Turkey. Box No: 7152. 

SS, Ss 
Register advertisements are $2. -00 for 15 words (minimum), and thereafter 10 cents 
per word, which must be prepaid and mailed to THE CONNOISSEUR, 21 
EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. Addresses or Box isabers 
must be inserted, and replies to the latter should be clearly marked with the 
Box Number. The Proprietors of The Connoisseur accept no responsibilit y for any 
sales effected. ’ ‘ 
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Cc. & D. ODONOGHUE 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
FINE STOCK OF ENGLISH CHINA 


12 Victoria Parade. TORQUAY. Devon 
Telephone: 3567 


= oe = 
Vliom ZR Oppo, 
GD Diss Shedd, Sion U7 


Hyde Park 4711 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR 


COINS AND MEDALS 


especially for collections. 10th Edition Catalogue 
of English Coins, 9/3. Specimen Bulletin 6d. 


B. A. SEABY LTD.,65 Great Portland Street, London, W.| 


D OTR°S4E T ~ GAD EsRSIEESS 
J. A. FREDERICKS 
(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


WISHES TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


49 DORSET STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Welbeck 8934 


In colour or monochrome 


our photographs sell your goods 


WALLACE HEATON LTD. 
127 New Bond St., London, W.!. MAY fair 7511 


JACQUES ROUAULT GALLERIES 


(INCORPORATING de FRESNES OF AYRSHIRE) 


CESSNOCK CASTLE 


GALSTON 


AYRSHIRE Galston 314 
EXPORTERS 
Trade enquiries invited 


ANTIQUES and OBJETS D’ART 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

FINE FABRICS 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
OAK FURNITURE 


Catalogue with 90 colour plates 
and some 300 illustrations DMI0O 


STUTTEGARTER 
KUNSTKABINETT 


Stuttgart, Prinzenbau, Tel. 29 28 32 


Auction 
Modern 
Art 


20/21 May 1960 


Who are today’s patrons? 


ODAY, many of the chief patrons of the Arts are leading 
men in industry and commerce. They are important 


collectors of fine things either for themselves or for their offices 


and they are in the happy position of being able to buy what 


they admire. They appreciate too that a fine work of art is an 


investment that will keep its value. 


Make certain, therefore, that your announcements appear 


regularly in the pages of THE FINANCIAL TIMES. You can be 


certain that a large and influential audience will see them. 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES caters for all who are interested in the world of | 


art. Denys Sutton, the well-known authority, is a regular contributor to 


ar 


its pages. 


Connoisseurs who mean business for you — read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


every day 


SIDNEY HENSCHEL, ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, BRACKEN HOUSE, 10 CANNON STREET, LONDON, EC4 


LI 


PHILLIPS & RIXSON LTD. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 
31 OLD BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON S.W.7 
Telephone: Kensington 5858 


A pleasing set of six single and two arm 
Regency mahogany chairs with stuffed 
seats, covered in red horsehair cloth; on 
rounded legs with outswept feet. Circa 1810. 


English 10-light Chandelier with cut glass arms, 
nozzles and pans and rule drops. C. |820. 
Height 4 ft. x 2 ft. 6 in. 


Specialist in 
OLD ENGLISH & IRISH GLASS 


W.G6.T. BURNE 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


27 DAVIES STREET 

BERKELEY SQUARE 
Seip ae | HICKLENTON & PHILLIPS 
Liat: 90 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2 


MAYFAIR 4489 Telephone: MET 8441 
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ENGLISH PORTRAIT EXHIBITION 


MAINLY OF THE 


KIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Opening 21st of April 


© 
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John Zoffany Thomas le Blanc of Cavenham 


SABIN GALLERIES 


fc okRK STREET BOND STREET LONDON W.1 


Members of The British B | ( (, S ESTABLISHED 1866 


ntique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Open all day on Saturdays 
ead of MAIDENHEAD 


A George III silver service comprising : 
A pair of soup tureens and covers, a set 
of six sauce tureens and covers and a 
set of eight salt cellars, by Paul Storr 
London 1797. Weight 358 ounces. 


The arms are those of George Augustus 
Clavering, who succeeded his father as 4th 
Earl Cowper in 1789 and died unmarried 
in 1799. His great grandfather, William, 
created Earl Cowper in 1718, had married 
as his second wife, Mary, daughter and 
heir of John Clavering of Chopwell, Co. 
Durham, whose arms are those in the 
second quarter of the shield. 


he 
ae 


26620 SUN 
HIGH STREEY 
MAIDENHEAD 

BERKSHIRE 


TEL. (3 LINES) 223, 963-964 


QUINNEYS 


WALTER NEEDHAM 


Fine 18th Century carved Mahogany 
OCTAGON Table 
Original patination and fine colour 
63 X 61 X 293 inches high 


From The Howard Reed Collection 


CHARLES I GALLERIES 
and ST. MICHAEL’S RECTORY 


49-61 BRIDGE STREET ROW 
CHESTER 


Telephone: Cable Address: 
Chester 22836 egsietaN “‘Needinc’, Chester 
and 23632 
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Although the stock to be seen at Hampton Court is not a large one 
there are usually works of art of special interest to discerning collectors. 


THE OLD Court House, THE GREEN, HAMPTON COURT 


/ 


Telephone: Molesey 1310 Cablegrams : Wrenhouse, Hampton Court 


COD CWT D TWN DTW OCWHTOGWHT 0 


Castle Howard - York 


Built by VANBRUGH, 1699-1726 for the 3rd Earl of Carlisle, the house 
is approached by 250-year-old lime and beech avenues. It is set in 
rolling parkland, landscaped with two lakes, Vanbrugh’s exquisite 
Temple of the Four Winds (recently restored), bridges, fountains, 


obelisks, pyramids, and the greatest private Mausoleum in England. : 


fine furniture—English, Dutch, French, Italian and Chinese, great 
services of Chelsea and Dresden china, English and Flemish tapestries, 
ancient and Renaissance statuary and objets d’art, and a noble Chapel. 


OPEN: Easter Sunday to Sunday, 2nd October. Sundays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays: 1.45-5.15 p.m. Also Tuesdays in Fune, Fuly, August: 
1.45-5.15 p.m. Also Bank Holiday Mondays: 11.30 a.m.-5.30 p.m. and 
the following Tuesdays: 1.45-5.15 p.m. 

Admission: Adults 2s. 6d. Children 1s. 6d. Special terms for 
parties arranged in advance. Also Connoisseur and Photographic 
days: Saturday, 4th, 11th, 18th, 25th June and 2nd July, Adults 5s. 0d. 
Children 2s. 0d. Car Park Free Qualified Guides in attendance 

C Refreshments and Teas in the Grecian Hall 
(>) 


CASTLE HOWARD contains a famous collection of pictures, much 


CAWAD CAWLD CAML D CAWAD CAML I CAWRS 


BE. | 


By permission of Her Grace, Helen, Duchess of Northumberland, GiCVLO8G: 


Near GUILDFORD (OPEN TO 
Albury Par SURREY (VisttoRs 
including The Duchess’ Boudoir, Library, Dining Room, Drawing Room and Music 
Room, containing a very fine collection of Old Masters and Antique Furniture. 
Attractive Gardens and Grounds, and Early Norman Church. 
Teas served in Tapestry Hall during Summer period. 
Daily, including Sundays, 1.30-5 p.m., 2/6. Children under 15, 1/-. 
Dogs will not be admitted. 


Enquiries to: The Secretary, Albury Park, Near Guildford, Surrey. Telephone: Shere 16 


P. H. GILLINGHAM 


M.B.A.D.A. Ltd. 
Antiques and Works of Art | 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 
Speciality: Old English Cottage Furnishing 
8 CHERTSEY STREET ‘LYNDHURST’ LONDON ROAD 


GUILDFORD GUILDFORD 
Telephone: 5750 Telephone: 61952 


The First 


ME AN DA NITTOUBS SEAT 


TUESDAY, APRIL 26th, to 
SATURDAY, APRIL 30th, 1960 WU 


11 a.m. to 9-30 p.m. each day 


CHESFORD GRANGE 
Kenilworth, Warwickshire 
Admission 2s. 6d. 

All exhibits for sale 


Every piece pre-1860, furniture pre-1830 


Chesford Grange is off the Kenilworth-Leamington Spa road, 2 miles 
from the M.1 Coventry Spur. 


SLUTCUAATACAAATECAT ATTA 


BADEN-BADEN 


(Black Forest) 


BRENNER’S PARK HOTEL 


See 
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HARRY 
CHERNACK 
of Edinburgh 


Antique Silver 


Sheffield Plate 


Antique Jewellery 


85 ROSE STREET - PHONE CAL 3038 
Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


v 


RESTORATION AND 
CONSERVATION OF 
THE ANTIQUE 


Restorers to the Leading Museums 


BRONZES + CERAMICS * ENAMELS 
IVORIES + JADES * MARBLES 
TORTOISESHELL * MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS * ORMOLU * BUHL 
OBJETS D’ART - FURNITURE - ETC. 


G. GARBE 


FOUNDED 1770 


23 CHARLOTTE STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MUSEUM 1268 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


+ * FOR BOOKS ¥ ¥ 
FAMED CENTRE FOR ART BOOKS 


A bookshop such as booklovers dream of. There 
is no other bookshop, anywhere, to compare | 
with hve Customer’s Letter 


FOYLES TRAVEL BUREAU 
Railway tickets and reservations at station prices 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) ye Open 9-6 (incl. Sats.) 


Nearest station: Tottenham Court Road 


LT SS ESS SS 


Regardless of size or complexity 

you can rely on P & S to pack and 

forward to all parts of the world. 
Promptly and Safely. 


Pitt & Scott 
Limited 
1/3 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London 
E.C.4 
Telephone: City 6474 


Household removals to all parts of 

the world. Storage facilities at 

London, Liverpool, Glasgow and 
Paris. 
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LVI 


An early 

18th Century 
Recess Cupboard 
with 

original 
painted 


decoration 


TOPAL BEIGE Tee aia te 
TOTADG WIDTH= 3325. 
TOTAL DEPTH = ales 


T. EROWTHER & SON 


(T. CROWTHER & SON, LTD.) 
282 NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, LONDON, S.W.6 
Telephone: FULham 1375-7 Cable Address : ANTIQUITY, LONDON 


* Please note: We close every Saturday at | p.m. 


€& N. BLOOM & SON LTD. jams "amawwesn 


ESTABLISHED IN THE CITY FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


is 
win 


GEORGE Il COFFEE POT of unusually 
large size. Made by John Swift of London 
in 1755. Bearing the coat of arms of JOHN 
IRVING of Boston, Massachusetts, and 
his wife Marie, daughter of WILLIAM 
SHIRLEY, Governor of Massachusetts 
from 1741-49 and 1753-56, sometime in 
command of the British Forces in N. 
America. William Shirley’s governor- 
ship is noteworthy for the capture under 
his direction, of Louisburg in 1745. At the 
termination of his second period of gov- 
ernorship, he became governor of the 
Bahamas, but returned to Massachusetts 
where he built a considerable mansion at 
Roxbury, dying there in 1771. 


Height 114 inches. Weight 36 ounces. 
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MATHIBRU In the front line of contemporary art 
PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 


GUIETTE DEGOTTEX COMPARD PRIMITIVE ART 
Arnaldo POMODORO Gio POMODORO 


BELGIUM BRANCH: GALERIE INTERNATIONALE D’ART CONTEMPORAIN 
44, Bd. de Waterloo — BRUXELLES 253, rue Saint-Honoré — PARIS | — Téléphone Opéra 32-29 


BEAUCHAMP 
GALLERIES 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ 
Association 


A pair of Derby Plates, the centres 
painted with birds in wooded land- 
scapes. Date c. 1810. A Worcester 
(Barr, Flight & Barr) Vase, the centre 
panel painted with a goldfinch, ona 
turquoise and gilt ground. Date c. 1810 


8 BEAUCHAMP PLACE S.W.3 
Telephone: Kensington 5716 
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Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


The General Trading Company / 


fg 


An exceptional pair of small Sheraton 
mahogany two-door cabinets 

banded in satinwood on bracket 

feet. 24 inches wide, 


16 inches deep, 27 inches high 


THE GENERAL TRADING CO (MAYEAIR) LTD 1-5 Grantham Place Park Lane (Piccadilly end) W1 Grosvenor $762 
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SPRING 


EXHIBITION 


OF FINE 


DUTCH, FLEMISH AND ITALIAN 
OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 


APRIL 26 — MAY 26 


Daily 10 a.m.—7 p.m, Saturdays 10 a.m.—1 p.m, 


LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY 


13 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: Whitehall 9349 


JEAN BAPTISTE MONNOYER (1636-1699). FLOWERS IN A VASE. Canvas 30 25} inches. 


QUENTIN MATSYS 
(1466 — Antwerp — 1530) 
THE VIRGIN ADORING 
Panel 144 » 10% inches 


Literature: Max Friedlander, Vol. VII, page 115, No. sc 


For further information and particulars about any of these paintings 


Please enquire at the LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY, 13 Duke Street, St. James's, S.W.1 
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FRANCESCO GUARDI 
(1712 — Venice — 1793) 
ANGELS ADORING (a pair) 
Panels 22 X 8 inches 
Provenance: From the Collection of Charles Loeser, Torri Gattoia, Florence 


These panels have been accepted by Dr. Hermann Voss of Munich, who writes .. . 
‘The two pictures (companions) representing two angels in adoration are in my 
opinion two fine works of Francesco Guardi of extraordinary power and brilliance 
of colouring’. 

They are of especial interest in view of the interest aroused in Guardi’s religious and 
other figure painting by the recent discoveries in Ireland. They are marked by the 
characteristic strong reds and greens of this period and by the impressionistic brush- 
work which he retained when he turned to the art of the veduta. 


On Exhibition at the LEON LARD KOE TSER GALILE Daron TEE eer ee 


BERNARDO DADDI (Florence 1350) SAINT JOHN THE EVANGELIST. Panel 243 x 14 inches 


Provenance: From the Collection of the Rev. William Davenport Bromley 1863. 
From the Collection of Coleridge J. Kinnard 1895. 
From the Collection of Col. R. E. K. Leatham. 


ADRIAEN ISENBRANDT 


(late fifteenth century — Haarlem — Bruges — 1551) 
PORTRAIT OF A LADY 
Panel 9i 63 inches 
GIOVANNI BATTISTA PIAZETTA 
(1682 —Treviso — Bologna —Venice — 1754) 
HEAD OF A MAN 
Drawing, black chalk heightened with white, 
on grey paper. 153 114% inches 
Provenance: From the Collections of Mrs. John Becktt 
LEONARD KOETSER EXHIBITION, 13 Duke Street, St. Taj), S.W.4 


and William Raclfaed Bcc Ale 
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JAN van GOYEN (1 0-1656). RIVER LANDSCAPE WITH A RUINED CASTLE 


inches. Signed J. Goyen and date 


GIOVANNI BATTISTA PIAZETTA 
(1682-1754) 


A BISHOP HOLDING A STAFF 


Drawing, black chalk heightened with white, 
on grey paper. 15+ x 11 inches 


Provenance: From the Collections of Mrs. John Beckto! 
ARD KOETSER EXHIBITION, 13 Duke Street, St. James's, §.W. ae \ beds 


SPRING 


EXHIBITION 


OF FINE 


DUTCH, FLEMISH AND ITALIAN 
OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 


APRIL 26 —- MAY 26 
Daily 10 a.m.—7 p.m. Saturdays 10 a.m.—1 p.m, 


ALL PAINTINGS ARE FOR SALE 


LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY 


13 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: Whitehall 9349 


BALTHASAR van der AS1 


(1§90-1050) 


FLOWERS IN A DELFT VASI 


Metal panel 103 84 inches 


Signed B. van der Ast 


JAN van GOYEN 
(1590 — Leiden — Haarlem — Hague — 1656) 


RIVER LANDSCAPE WITH A FERRYBOAT 
Panel 13 * 15} inches. Signed with initials and dated 1652 


Provenance: From the Collection of the Dowager Countess of Chichester 1935 
From the Collection of Ernest Innes 1929 
From the Collection of the late R. Dooyes, Esq., Holland 


For further information and particulars about any of these paintings 


Please enquire at the 


LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY 


13 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.i 


SPRING 


EXHIBITION 


OF FINE 


DUTCH, FLEMISH AND ITALIAN 
OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 


APRIL 26 — MAY 26 


Daily ro a.m.—7 p.m, Saturdays 10 a.m.—1 p.m. 


LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY 


13 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: Whitehall 9349 


JAN BRUEGHEL de VELOURS 


(1568 — Brussels — Antwerp — 1625) 


LANDSCAPE WITH WINDMILLS 


Copper 63 10+ inches 


Signed 


Provenatice; From the Collection of a Lady of Title 


MARTEN van VALKENBORCH 
(1542 — Malines — 1604) 


A RHINELAND TOWN EN FETE 


Panel 12 144 inches 


At the LEONARD KOETSER EXHIBITION, 13 Duke Street, St. James 


April 26 — May 26 


ANTIQUE SILVER FROM IRELAND 


Pair of rare Antique Silver Wine 

Tubs by William Bateman, 

London 1808-9. Weight 94 ounces, 

extreme length 114 inches, width 
¢ inches, height 5 inches. 


ae 


ne Jacobean Communion 
. London 1623, Maker’s 
H.B. Weight 49 ounces, 
143 inches. 
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Set of 4 Candlesticks by John Parker, London 1799, designed with finely modelled 
applied figures bearing torches, each resting on a fluted and stepped circular 
pedestal. The Candlesticks are 16 inches in height and weigh 152 ounces. They 
are fully hall-marked on base as well as being hall-marked on each figure 
and Candle holder. 


LOUIS WINE Lt 


Tel; Dublin 73865 


Fine Art Dealers, Jewellers and Silversmiths 


31 & 32 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN 


By Order of the Trustees 


SAMLESBURY OLD HALL 


NEAR PRESTON 


LARGE COLLECTION OF 17TH, 18TH & 19TH CENTURY 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN CABINETS & CASKETS 


GEOFFREY TAYLOR & CO. 
will sell by auction at The Hall, on THURSDAY, 5th MAY, 1960 
at 1-30 p.m. prompt 


ON VIEW to holders of Catalogues (Price 2/— post free), on SATURDAY, 30th APRIL from 
2 to 4 p.m. and MONDAY, TUESDAY & WEDNESDAY, 2nd, 3rd & 4th MAY, each day 
from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. and morning of sale from 10 a.m. until 12 noon. 


Auctioneers’ Offices: 


35 PRESTON NEW ROAD, BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE 
Tel: Blackburn 49297 (3 lines) 


English Decorative Ironwork 1610-1836 


JOHN HARRIS. 154 plates from rare pattern books of the 
period including Jean Tijou, Jores, Bottomley, Taylor, etc. 
4to, £2 2 (ready) 


A Treatise on Japanning and Varnishing 1688 


J. STALKER & G. PARKER. A complete reprint 
of text and plates of this most rare manual. 
Preface by H. D. Molesworth. 4to, £2 2 (April) 


The Universal System of Household 
Furniture 1762 


INCE & MAYHEW. A complete reprint of text and plates 
of this very rare book which rivalled Chippendale’s. 
Preface by Ralph Edwards. 4to, £2 2 (May) 


(U.S.A.: QUADRANGLE BOOKS, CHICAGO) 
These are three new yolumes in the Master Hands series. Previous 
volumes are Chippendale Furniture Designs 10s. 6d: Ornamental 
Designs of Chippendale 10s. 6d: Hepplewhite Furniture Designs 10s. 6d. 
(we also haye a small reprint of Sheraton at 9s.) 


Louis XVI Furniture 
FRANCIS WATSON. 200 plates of photographs of examples 
from this rich period. Square 8vo, cloth £2 10 (May) 


Works in Architecture of R. & J. Adam 


JOHN SWARBRICK. A complete reprint of the plates 
to which have been added many photographs. 
4to, cloth £3 3 (ready) 


Alec Tiranti 


fine art reference books since 1895 


THE CONNOISSEUR, May, 1060 


TO BE PUBLISHED MARCH 30, 1960: 


o £1 1s 8d 
Motif ($3.35) per issue 
£3 58 ($10.00) 
for 3 issues 


A JOURNAL OF THE VISUAL AND GRAPHIC ARTS 


PUBLISHED BY SHENVAL PRESS, 58 FRITH STREET, 
SOHO, LONDON W.I - THREE TIMES A YEAR 


Andrew Forge: the rst of 3 articles on the 
Slade School; Laurence Scarfe: draw- 
ings in Westminster Abbey; Wenceslaus 
Hollar & the British Antiquaries, by Margery 
Martin; Lynn Chadwick, sculptor in 
metal, by Guy Playfair; Fritz Kredel, by 


Paul Standard; wood-engravings by Stefan 
Martin, and articles by Misha Black, Maurice 


de Sausmarez, Walter Tracy, Reynolds Stone, etc. 


Profusely illustrated in colour and b. & w. 


LXXVIII 


—s By Appointment 
By Appointment to H1.M, Queen Elizabeth IT 


to HLM. Queen Elizabeth Fewellers By Appointment 
The Queen Mother to the late Queen Mary 
e 
Ee 
LID, 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


AND AT LLANDUDNO 


CARL FABERGE 


A Garniture de Bureau by Carl Fabergé, consisting of fourteen individual items, each carved in dark grey Kalgan 
Jasper and mounted in highly chased argent oxidé. This rare collection is fitted into the original wood case. 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


LXXIX 


STADTWALDGURTEL 32 


COLOGNE 


(Illustrated catalogue free on request) 


Family Group 
by 


CASPAR NETSCHER 
(1639-1684) 


Signed 
Oil on Canvas, 135 x 120 cm. (53 x 494 inches) 


A fine museum specimen 


This painting has been expertised as being by 
Caspar Netscher by Dr. Ing. Wilhelm Holwech, 
and also certified by Dr. Friedlander 


(Copies of their findings are available) 


Further particulars can be had from: 


Mrs. SOFIE ALME 


Erling Skjalgssonsgt. la, 
Oslo, Norway 


The picture can be seen in London until June 


Enquiries : W. GOODACRE & CO. 
32 Baker Street, London W.1 
Welbeck 9112 
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SPECIALISTS 
FINE BOOKCASES 


LONDON, S.W.3 


’ 


sceantaninmenann 
ireseneiesc 
siete 


Telephone: Kensington 3221 


hk. F. LOCK 


with scroll cornice. 8 ft. 6 in. wide 
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Chippendale Mahogany Breakfront Bookcase 


152 BROMPTON ROAD 


TWENTY 
BREAKFRONT 


OOKCASES IN STOCK 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


On 19th to 25th May 1960, we shall 
sell at a public auction 


FURNITURE, FORMERLY 
THE PROPERTY OF A 
ROYAL HOUSE 


COLLECTION OF THE LATE 
COMTE H. DE REDING 


VARIOUS SWISS 
COLLECTIONS 


IMPORTANT OBJECTS IN SILVER, 
SILVER-GILT"AND GOLD OF THE 
istneto 18th CRN TURY 


RARE ENAMELS FROM LIMOGES 


OUTSTANDING MEISSEN PORCELAIN 
OPSPAR I YSPERIOD 


OLD MASTER PAINTINGS AND 
MINIATURES 


SWISS ENGRAVINGS AND 
WATERCOLOURS 


EXTREMELY FINE FURNITURE, 
MOS LY (13th eGENTURY 


All material to be sold is of very high quality. Two of the 
Swiss collections have been formed by us over the last twenty 
years for two private collectors. They consist of objects of fine 
quality from the eee. auctions: H. Riitschi, S. Moos, 
C. L. Lory, M. Bodmer, Steiner, W. Kaiser and other 


(a Seen 


Ilustrated Catalogue (available by 25th April) 
View: 30th April to 16th May 


GALLERY JURG STUKER 


BERNE (SWITZERLA ND) 
KRAMGASSE 54 
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PAUL BRANDT — AMSTERDAM 


announces the sale of 
A FINE COLLECTION OF OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 


from the Flemish, French, Dutch, German and Italian Schools 
by or attributed to: H. van Aachen —A. Bosschaert 
A. Bouts — P. Brueghel the younger — C. Droochsloot 
W. de Geest — Abel Grimmer - Ant. Moro 
FI. van Schooten — Salomon van Ruysdael — Jan Steen 
P. Stalpaert — G. Terborch a. o. 


MODERN PAINTINGS 


by Gerrit Benner - F. v. d. Berghe - Bernard Buffet 
H. Chabot — R. Hynckes — H. Kruyder — C. Permeke 
Jan Sluyters — Walter Vaes 


and 


SCULPTURES, FURNITURE AND OTHER OBJECTS OF ART 
coming from various Dutch collections among which 
the collection of Mr. H.L.STRAAT—-LEEUWARDEN 
(after exhibition in the museums at Arnhem, 
Schiedam and Leeuwarden) 


ON MAY 24th 1960 
at the large gallery of 
‘ARTI ET AMICITIAE’, Rokin 112, AMSTERDAM 


ON VIEW: May 20th, 2Ist and 22nd from 10 a.m.—4 p.m. 
and May 23rd from 10-12 a.m. 


For the illustrated ‘de luxe’ catalogue (on the press) 
apply on prepayment of £1 to: 


PAUL BRANDT 
Office: 30 Pieter de Hoochstraat, Amsterdam 
Telephone 723997 


Illustrated booklet free on request 


LOLS ROO 


HENRY SPENCER 


== —_& SONS 


FSTABLISHED 1840 


Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A. (Cantab), F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
Rupert W. Spencer, M.A, (Cantab), F.A.I. 


H. Michael Spencer, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
L. M. Seymour Ws EPecky BPAcI: H. C. P. Spencer 


of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


April 2lst. A large portion of the Contents of 
Ossington Hall, Newark, Notts. 
For Colonel W. M. E. Denison 


May 12th. Sale of Furniture, Porcelain, Objects 
of Vertu, (surplus to requirements) at 
Hooton Pagnell Hall, near Doncaster. 
For Mrs. Warde-Norbury 


Henry Spencer & Sons, Auctioneers 
20 The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


Telephone: 531-2 


4 Paradise Street, SHEFFIELD 1 


Telephone: 25206 (2 lines) 


91 Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 


heroes 3347-8 
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Auction Sale in GENEVA 


13th, 14th and 15th JUNE 1960 


DRAWINGS OF OLD 
AND MODERN MASTERS 


Raphael Sanzio. Dispute of the Holy Sacrament. (Sale Mariette 1775. No. 688) 


More than 500 important drawings partly from famous collections: 


B. Bandinelli - Jacques Bellange - F. Barocci - F. Bibiena - Francgois Boucher 
P. Bril - Cambioso - Diziani - Van Dyck - Fragonard - Girolamo da Treviso 
Greuze - Fr. Guardi - Lagneau - Liotard - Mazzola - Novelli - Oudry 
I] Parmigiano - Palma - Passarotti - Piazzetta - Poussin - Prud’hon - Raphael 
Ecole de Rembrandt - Giulio Romano - Hubert Robert - Saint-Aubin 
Stradanus - Tiepolo - Tintoretto - Pierino del Vaga - Gasparo van Wittel 
L. Vanvitelli - Veronese - Vrancx - Zucchero, etc. 


Barye - Boldini - Boudin - Corot - Delacroix - Forain - Gauguin - Maillol 
Matisse - Menzel - Modigliani - Picasso - Redon - Toulouse-Lautrec, etc. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH ABOUT 200 ILLUSTRATIONS, £| 


NICOLAS RAUCH S.A. 


2, Place du Port Cable: Livrauch 


GENEVA (Switzerland) 


American and English Antiques 


Among the bracket clocks by early 
American makers, in our stock, 
nearly all are weight driven. This 
clock by Pearsall and Embree of 
New York, 1783, in mahogany case 
with bronze mounts, silvered dial, 
has a fusee movement, spring 


wound. 


Ginsburg & Levy 


ANTIQUARIANS SINCE 1901 


815 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


SMITH & WATSON 


20 EAST 557TH ST., NEW YORK 22 - PLAZA 3-1462 


MAKERS OF FINE FURNITURE 


Old Masters 
Krieghoff and the Early Canadians 
Contemporary Canadian 
British and French Paintings 


Modern Sculpture 


MAHOGANY HEADBOARD OF CHIPPENDALE DESIGN 
From a large collection on view 


Galleries: 194 Bloor St. W., Toronto 


BROCHURE ON REQUEST 
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NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


NDERSON AND CHILD 
by 

GEORGE ROMNEY 

1734-1802 


MRS. Sz 


Size 50 X 40 inches 


« 


FINE PAINTINGS 


[5 )Bast 57th street Bee ook New York, N.Y. 


Wakefield-Scearce Galleries 


===» DIRECT IMPORTERS 


Old Science Hill Chapel Shelbyville, Kentucky 


on the main road (U.S. 60) 
between Louisville and Lexington 


A fine quality Sheraton mahogany fold-top 
dressing table with slide and fitted compart- 
ments. Height 304 inches; width 44 inches 
open, 22 inches closed; depth 21 inches. 


Write for particulars on 
models available of the 
famous 
PorcELAIN Doucutry Birps 
— Free color brochure — 


Write for information on 


authentic hand-made 

SILVER JULEP Cups 
by early Kentucky makers 
and others 


DUVEEN 


Masterpieces ot 


PAINTING AC UAEAPIPIUURUE PORCELAIN | 
FURNITURE TATE S Rs 


GOTHIC : RENAISSANCE : EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


DUVEEN BROTHERS INc. 


18 EAST 79 STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 
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MASTER OF ST. SANG 


HOLY FAMILY WITH A PARROT 


Panel 254 X 21} inches 


Authenticated: Dr. M. Friedlander 


CENTRAL PICTURE GALLERIES 


624 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 ELDORADO 5-6564 


Rearing — 
Horse 
4316” high 
Base, 7’’ x 16” 
Panels 

51” high 

16” wide 

4” deep 


403-09 ROYAL ST, « NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


. .. Primarily inspired by the Living Tree, but then 
augmented by the dynamics of the Hindu conception of 
‘the Universe as an organism, the timeless art of wood 


» earving came to a climax of exuberance in the 17th and 


18th Century South Indian Temples. A dramatic vivacity 


_ converted structural pillars, facades and other archi- 
tectural features into gorgeous cavalcades of glorious © 


riders, amidst teeming crowds of minor figures.” 


The Art of Indian Asia by Heinrich Zimmer 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES: Inc 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
AUCTION FIRM@EOR 


re iy, and 
Sf, Re Dey Ay 
Vilevary Troperty 


The Parke-Bernet Building, 76th to 77th Street on Madison 
Avenue, with four floors devoted to its activities. 


A large staff of specialists, luxurious exhibition 
rooms, authoritative, finely printed catalogues, 
and a following of important and wealthy collec- 
tors throughout the world have established the 
PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES as the leading firm 
of its kind in the United States for antique furni- 
ture, tapestries, rugs, silver, porcelains, paintings, 
sculptures, rare books, manuscripts, jewelry and 
other personal property at auction. Among the 
most important collections sold at Parke-Bernet 
recently were the Mrs. John E. Rovensky, Georges 
Lurey, Arnold Kirkeby and Thelma Chrysler 
Foy, totalling an aggregate of nearly $9,000,000. 


If You Are a Potential Bidder: our monthly 
Bulletin will be airmailed without charge. 


If You Contemplate Selling: rates and other 
pertinent information available through corres- 
pondence. Address 
Lesuir A. Hyam, President 
Louis J. Marton, Executive Vice- President 


Mary VANDEGRIFT, ANTHONY N. BADE 
Vice- Presidents 


Max BarTHOLET, Secretary and Treasurer 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc. 
980 Madison Avenue, New York 21 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES - Inc. 


- NEW YORK 21 


Public Auction Sale 


Part One - April 29 and 30 at 1.45 p.m. 
Part Two - May 6 and 7 at 1.45 p.m. 


980 MADISON AVENUE 


MAGNIFICENT QUEEN ANNE 
AND GEORGIAN FURNITURE 


PAINTINGS + CARPETS +» RENAISSANCE BRONZES 


From the Collection of 


WALTER P. CHRYSLER, Jr. 


SOLD BY HIS ORDER 


The present collection which features Chippendale ‘Director’ furniture is perhaps 
the finest of its kind in private hands. Among the many notable examples are — 


A superb Queen Anne gilded gesso suite in rose 
Pompadour needlepoint with scenes after 
Breughel. 


A mulberry wood tall-case clock by Thomas 
Tompion. 


A unique pair of George I parcel-gilded walnut 
secretary-cabinets. 


Two William Kent mahogany lion-mask writing 
tables, one believed to be from the collection of 
the late Dowager Queen Mary. 


A set of four Chinese Chippendale open-arm 


chairs in original Aubusson tapestry. 


An extraordinary George II three-part cabriole- 
leg dining table, one of few known examples, and 
a set of twelve carved walnut paw-foot dining 
chairs. 


A Chippendale ‘Director’ bombé writing desk 
from the Henry Hirsch collection, illustrated in 
Macquoid & Edwards’ Dictionary. 


A pair of Chippendale carved mahogany oval- 
back open-arm chairs, probably the finest of their 
kind in existence, from the collection of the Earl 
of Ancaster. 

A pair of Chippendale ‘Director’ serpentine com- 
modes from the collection of Marquess of Ripon. 
A Chippendale bombé commode of unique form 
and a Chinese Chippendale pagoda-top cabinet. 
And other important pieces, as well as Hepple- 
white and Sheraton mahogany and satinwood 
furniture. 

Waterford chandeliers, sconces and candelabra; 
Aubusson carpets; Chinese porcelains and lamps 
and table appointments. 


Paintings including Reynolds, George Hardinge; Romney, Lady Robinson; Gilbert Stuart, Joseph Wilkinson; 
Gainsborough, Landscape (1764); Lawrence, Sarah Siddons; Cuyp, View of Dordrecht and Poussin, Mythological Scene. 


Part One - On View from April 23 - Part Two from April 30 


Profusely ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ($2.50 for each part) 


Available in London: DAWSON’S OF PALL MALL, 16 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
Paris: PIERRE BERES, 14 Avenue de Friedland 


or direct from PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


Cable PARKGAL 
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e SM CUM Nagy 


‘, (PELE 
BRIS EUAN | 1G) Garb) ALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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George Stubbs. ‘ “Jupiter”? and a Mare’. Canvas, 37 


48 inches. Sir Martyn Beckett Collection. 


Paintings of the Horse: 
At the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 


By Basil Taylor 


T is thirty years at least since any significant show of English 
sporting art was arranged in the United Kingdom. But the 
ew World has now redressed the balance of the Old, in the 
eat “Sport and Horse’ Exhibition being held in the Virginia 
useum of Fine Arts at Richmond, Virginia. Paintings by John 
‘ootton, James Seymour, George Stubbs, Sawrey Gilpin, Ben 
arshall and James Ward have made the largest contribution; 
e other artists represented, with the exception of the American 
lward Troye, being nineteenth-century Frenchmen including 
ricault, Manet and Degas. 

Thirty years ago the English sporting, or, as I prefer to call 
em, animal painters were largely disregarded by students of 
lish art, while those who did attend to them valued their 
ork mainly as the illustrations to sporting history. In the years 
tween the quality and historical significance of the best of them 
s been considerably, if not yet sufficiently, revalued. Stubbs 
ove all has risen enormously in general esteem and this remark- 
le man is now widely recognised as being among the most 
wwerful, sensitive and original of English artists. 

Certain facts should by now be evident. The English school of 
imal painting is, at least in its scope and variety, unique in Euro- 
an painting; for nowhere else was such a range of influences in 
rce. The growth of racing and hunting attended by the breeding 
horses and dogs, the development of a scientificagriculture with 
e demand for records of animals, a new and particularly English 
ncern for rural life and the social activities connected with it, 
S expanding interest in natural history and the forms of the 
imal creation, all these factors created a unique artistic situation. 
gain, if one wishes to understand the special conditions of 
lish art and the circumstance of being a painter in England, 
on this tradition provides ample and most indicative evidence. ; 
This Virginia exhibition is only concerned to show pictures of 
> horse, and therefore much that is characteristic of the school 
s to be omitted, especially in the case of Stubbs and Ward. 
th were men with a great breadth of interest, many of whose 
st pictures do not portray this creature. The English section. of 
> exhibition has been built upon the work of the six artists 
eady mentioned. Between them they span the period from the 
t decades of the seventeenth century to early Victorian 
nes. At the outset racing was beginning to be an organised 
srt, the breeding of thoroughbreds was becoming almost as 


great an enthusiasm as had been the breeding of tulips in seven- 
teenth-century Holland, and foxhunting was emerging as the 
chief country sport. In the middle phase racing and hunting not 
only became regularised and subject to a huge body of custom and 
expertise but, as many would believe, enjoyed their golden age. 
By the end of Ward’s lifetime both sports had been deeply rooted 
in English life, and racing in particular commanded the interest 
of a great mass of the population. In this respect it is the progress 
from a small body of noblemen enjoying their recreation on 
Newmarket Heath to the national spectacle of Frith’s Derby Day. 

John Wootton, who learnt his profession under a Dutch artist 
Jan Wyck and is, perhaps even more than Barlow, the first of 
English sporting artists, shows the union of a patently continental 
style with pictorial conventions imposed by the special demands 
of English sporting patrons. It is impossible to reveal the whole of 
Wootton’s talent without, as is impracticable, removing from 
Longleat and Althorp some of the very large canvases he made 
for those houses. But the Virginia exhibition does include excel- 
lent examples of his work as a painter of equestrian portraits (as in 
the George II and Duke of Cumberland from the Linlithgow 
Collection), of horse portraits and racing and hunting subjects. 
James Seymour, whose career like so many of these animal 
painters is obscure, was largely self-taught. Yet although he was 
not much affected by the sophistications of eighteenth-century 
picture-making, he had a personal vision and a strong sense of 
form which has yet to be properly appreciated. The Virginia 
Museum has been fortunate in securing three pictures from Lord 
Hylton, who owns the largest collection of Seymours: fifteen 
paintings commissioned by his ancestor, John Jolliffe. I believe 
that these, with other fine examples, will be one of the revela- 
tions of the exhibition for American visitors. 

English owners have been so frequently called upon for exhibi- 
tion loans in recent years that the showing of Stubbs is not perhaps 
all that his admirers would wish but there are some undoubted 
masterpieces, most obviously the Hambletonian, the Gimcrack 
from the Macdonald-Buchanan Collection and Earl Fitzwilliam’s 
frieze of mares and foals. And among the interesting American 
Stubbs’s are Mr. Paul Mellon’s delightful Pumpkin and a painting 
in enamel on a Wedgwood plaque of stallions fighting. It is 
fitting that Stubbs, a great anatomist, should also be represented 
by four of the drawings for The Anatomy of the Horse from the 
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Royal Academy, for not only did he raise the level of quality and 
inspiration in all the established forms of animal painting required 
by English patrons, but by his study of horse structure gave a new 
authority to the image of that animal. 

Sawrey Gilpin is a painter whose work is infrequently seen. 
But he was a highly educated and intelligent artist, with a delight 
in the dramas of animal activity and temperament. His famous 
Death of the Fox, of which there is in the exhibition one of several 
replicas, brought a new kind of energetic realism to the hunting 
picture, and his paintings of horses frightened by lightning—the 
one in the Royal Academy has gone to Richmond—foreshadows 
later work on this theme by Géricault and Delacroix. One may 
say, indeed, that Gilpin is the link between the reposeful and 
monumental detachment of Stubbs and the romantic animation 
of a Marshall or a Ward. As a laureate of sporting occasions—the 
very sounds and scents as well as the characteristic sights and 
occasions of the Turf and the Field—Marshall is unsurpassed. At 
his best, in landscape and human figures as well as animals, he is 
one of the most accomplished painters of his generation. There 
is also an exceptionally fine group of Marshalls, including very 
important examples from Rockingham Castle and the Macdonald- 
Buchanan Collection as well as some important American paint- 
ings. There is also an interesting Marshall from the English Royal 
collection. James Ward, the last of the six, was a man who in 
his long life of ninety years showed both extraordinary industry 
and great, indeed neurotic, ambition. He tried everything except 
perhaps still-life, and, like Haydon (and with as little success), 
attempted to scale the peaks of history painting. At his best and 
when his aspirations did not drive him to technical and stylistic 
mannerisms, he could be a forceful and deeply perceptive painter, 
as the fine picture lent by Prince Ali Khan reveals. 

I have here mainly considered the English pictures, since the 
French nineteenth-century works derive not only from different 
circumstances but from very different artistic intentions. How- 
ever, they form a very remarkable group which includes 
Géricault’s famous picture of horses racing at Epsom, loaned by 
the Louvre, three fine Degas, a Manet of Longchamps and works 
by Daumier, Forain and Dedreux. Altogether this is an exhibition 
of exceptional interest and quality. Perhaps this piece of American 
enterprise may prompt some English institution to commemorate 
our animal painters as seriously, 
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1. George Stubbs. ‘Mares and Foals’. Canvas, 40 X 
75 inches, painted for the Marquis of Rockingham 
in 1762. Earl Fitzwilliam Collection. 


2. James Seymour. ‘Two Horses in a Stable’. Can- 
vas, 22} X 30 inches. The Hon. Michael Astor 
Collection. 


3. James Ward, R.A. ‘The Skewbald 
Stallion’. Canvas, 27} x 40 inches. 
The Prince Ali Khan Collection. 


4. Sawrey Gilpin. ‘Horses frightened 
in a Thunderstorm’. Canvas, 33 
49 inches. The Royal Academy of Arts. 
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5. John Wootton. ‘Huntsmen with Hounds’. Canvas, 40 x 50 inches. A. M. 
Glen Kidston Collection. 


6. Ben Marshall. ‘Thomas Mellish, Esq., on ‘“‘Saucebox’’’. Canvas, 40 50 
inches. Paul Mellon Collection. 


7. Degas. ‘Race Horses’. Canvas, 12 x 15} inches. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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8. Edward Troye. ‘Flora Temple and her Foal’. Canvas, 
24 X 30inches. Walter M. Jefford Collection. 


9. James Seymour. “The Chaise Match Run against Time on 
Newmarket Heath, 1790, by the Earls of March and Eglinton’. 
Canvas, 42 < 66 inches. Paul Mellon Collection. 


to. George Stubbs. ‘Pumpkin with a Stable Lad’. Canvas, 
39% X 322 inches. Paul Mellon Collection. 


John Smyth and 
the Provost's House, Dublin 


By Maurice Craig 


The Provost's House has the incalculable advantage of having been 
occupied as a dwelling-house from the time of its building till the present 
day. During the tenure of the late Provost, Dr. E. H. Alton, it was not, 
at least latterly, much seen by visitors or guests. But under Dr. 
McConnell, who succeeded in 1952, the house has been structurally 
restored and conservatively redecorated. The furniture has been sifted 
and is selectively displayed, and such fittings as chandeliers have been 
found and reinstalled. It now presents internally as brilliant a spectacle 
as it can ever have done, on those occasions, fortunately not rare, on 
which it is used for those social purposes for which it was designed.— 
Editor. 


IBS E progressive refinement of manners towards the second 
half of the eighteenth century could hardly be better 
exemplified than by the succession of Francis Andrews as Provost 
of Trinity College in 1758. His predecessor, Richard Baldwin, 
who reigned from 1717 for forty-one years, was a ‘character’, 
autocratic and not conspicuously learned, prepared to lead in 
person his undergraduates in their traditional and bloody battles 
against the butchers of the city. The polished Andrews, on the 
other hand, was a courtier, a parliamentary politician, and had 
travelled in Italy. With his academic reforms we are not here 
concerned, but we must glance at the part which he very probably 
played in the rebuilding of the great West Front of the College 
between 1751 and 1759. As a close friend of the 4th Duke of 
Bedford (Viceroy 1756-57), Andrews may well have been the 
channel through which the English architect Henry Keene, 
Surveyor to Westminster Abbey, was nominated as joint archi- 
tect for the West Front, which brought a note of hitherto 
unprecedented grandeur to the outward aspect of the College. 

No sooner had Andrews succeeded to the Provostship than he 
set about building himself an equally handsome official residence, 
adjoining the new Front at its Southern end. He employed as 
architect John Smyth, already engaged on St. Thomas’s Church, 
Marlborough Street, and later to design St. Catherine’s, Thomas 
Street, which still exists. 

It is commonly asserted, and probably with truth, that the 
front elevation of the house is copied from the house built in 
Piccadilly for General Wade by Lord Burlington in 1723, and 
demolished in 1935 (illustrated in The Architect, Oct. LE, 1059) 
As to the plan there is no resemblance whatever, but the front 
elevations are identical. The Burlington house was in elevation an 
exact transcription of a drawing by Palladio (No. 1), now in the 
Burlington-Devonshire Collection (R.IB.A. XVII, 11). It is 


1 According to The Architect for October 11th, 1935 there is, or was another 
transcription of the facade at Potsdam. There seems to be no support for the belief 
that it was copied once again (this time, it is asserted, from the Malton print of the 
Provost’s House) in either Boston or Salem. 
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virtually certain that Smyth took the elevation not from the 
drawing but from Colen Campbell’s plate of General Wade’ 
house in Vitruvius Britannicus. There is little evidence that 
Burlington’s collection was used by other architects either during 
his lifetime or after his death, and Campbell’s assertion that the 
General Wade design was Burlington’s own invention was 
allowed to go uncontradicted. Where there are small discrepan- 
cies between Palladio’s drawing and Burlington’s building, Smyth 
follows Burlington. Where there are small discrepancies between 
Burlington’s executed building and Campbell’s print of it, Smyth 
appears to follow the building rather than the print, as in the 
vase-form of the balustrades and the absence of the cartouches in 
the ground-floor tympana, but these may be without significance. 

This lends some support to the belief that it was Andrews, the 
client, who specified that Wade’s house must be used as a model. 
This may be so, but it is a very odd coincidence that of Smyth's 
three known buildings two should have facades closely trans- 
cribed from Palladio and flanked by low wings of Smyth's 
own devising. His church of St. Thomas, already in progress, 
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I. The Palladio elevation, from the Burlington-Devonshire 
——— Collection at the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


| 2. In the left background to this West Front (to Grafton Street) 
of the Provost’s House is Trinity College Library. 


3. The elevation as engraved in Robert Pool and John Cash’s 
Views of the most Remarkable Public Buildings ... in the City of 
Dublin. Dublin, 1780. 
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SALOON 


4 & 5. Sketch-plans of the ground (No. 
5) and first (No. 4) floors of the Provost’s 
House. Scale in feet. 
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is an almost equally exact transcription of the facade of the 
Redentore in Venice, a building which was never copied in 
England and was not, so far as I know, available in prints in 1757; 
though it occurs in Visentini drawings, and, among others, in a 
set of these which belonged to Burlington. The Redentore theme? 
is found in England (the Chiswick Orangery, the Chichester 
Council House by Roger Morris, 1731, and Asgill House by 
Taylor, 1757), but none of these is anything like so close even to 
S. Giorgio Maggiore (from which they seem to derive since it 
appears in Kent’s Designs of Inigo Jones) as St. Thomas’s is to the 
Redentore. It appears certain, therefore, that Smyth was a deeply- 
dyed Palladian in his own right. Of his resource, imagination, and 
sound learning no one who crosses the threshold of the Provost’s 
House is long left in doubt. 

In planning the interior Smyth devoted his principal space, as 
one would expect in a town house destined for important social 
use, to the great Saloon (No. 6) which occupies the full width 
of the front on the first floor. The house shows the typical pro- 
gression of Entrance Hall, Grand Staircase (Nos. 9 & 10) and 
Saloon not unlike the form in which, on a smaller scale, it is 
found in Lady Isabella Finch’s house (44 Berkeley Square) by 
® The theme is that of a low, wide gable disappearing behind a taller central gable. 
It has been shown by Dr. Wittkower (Architectural Principles in the Age of Humanism) 
that it originates with Alberti and Peruzzi and not with Palladio. It was developed 


by Palladio in his three Venetian churches: S$. Francesco della Vigna, S. Giorgio 
Maggiore, and the Redentore. 
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Kent.* Dispensing with symmetry in the Entrance Hall, Smyth 
establishes a new symmetry on the minor axis through grand 
staircase, inner hall and service-stairs. On the first floor this is 
even more emphatically insisted on, so that one accepts the 
elliptical balcony and decorated roof-light (Nos. 12 & 13) as 
occupying the centre of the house, which is not in fact the case. 
Similarly, one passes through one of four identical door cases to 
find oneself again on the major axis in the centre of the Saloon, 
overlooking the courtyard towards the street (a similar trick, in 
reverse, was played by the architect, probably Sir Edward Pearce, 
of Castletown Conolly in 1722 or so, in the transition from the 
entrance-hall gallery to the great Long Gallery on the first floor 
there). On the second-floor lobby above there are six such door- 
cases (No. 11), symmetrically disposed about the elliptical 
balustraded well: a most elegant performance, in which the onl 

touch of solecism is the fact that whereas the order of the first- 
floor lobby is composite, that of the second-floor one is Ionic. 
These architectural, central, upstairs lobbies are no innovation in 
Ireland. There is a very fine one at Bellamont Forest, Co. Cavan, 
a house of the very early eighteenth century, and that at Russ- 
borough, Co. Wicklow, finished c. 1748, must have been known 
* It is impossible to resolve the question whether the Provost’s House is in principle 
a town-house or a villa. The Palladio drawing was surely for a town-house, but the 
Provost’s House, with its wings, its courtyard and its garden, is surely at least half 


way to the villa-conception, and so is its plan. A house in an academic setting is 
almost bound to be a hybrid in this respect. 


6. The great Saloon, decorated in white, gold and pale 
pink, is the finest private room in Dublin. It occupies the 
full width of the front of the first floor. At the far end isa 
full-length portrait by Gainsborough of the 4th Duke of 
Bedford, Chancellor of Dublin University from 1765. 


7 & 8. Irish Chippendale carved mahogany sidetable, 


c. 1735, with large lion mask; and one of four fine carved 
and gilt wall brackets in the Saloon. 
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Io & 11. The Provost’s house shows the typi- 
1 architectural progression of Entrance Hall, 
rand Staircase and Saloon, established here 
ith such symmetrical success by John Smyth. 
en here are: (9) the Staircase, Inner Hall and 
st-floor Lobby looking South; (10) the 
aircase looking North; (11) the second-floor 
Ibby looking South. 


12 & 13. Here Smyth intended further architectural 
symmetry: (12) in this lantern over the second-floor 
Lobby and (13) in the ceiling of the first-floor Lobby. 


to Smyth. Yet the Provost’s House surpasses either, and surpasses, 
in all but size, the Wyatt example at Castle Coole. 

Though, at the back (No. 15), the house is truly of three storeys 
plus basement, on the street front (No. 2) the three central bays 
of the top floor are occupied by the lofty cove of the Saloon. 
Beyond the columnar screens, the height of the Saloon is less; 
so that rooms, accessible from the top landing, can be fitted in 
over the ends. Only one of the ends is in fact so utilised. 


One of the most remarkable features of the house is the high 
quality of the craftsmanship and the control in which it is held by 
the designer. In some of the most characteristic and enjoyable 
Dublin houses of this period the virtuosity of the craftsmen has a 
slight tendency to usurp the place of architecture: not surprisingly 
when, as at 20 Dominick Street, the designer was a master- 
plasterer. Not so here. It is perhaps in ironwork and plasterwork 
that this house excels, but the masonry and joinery are hardly less 
accomplished and no less completely subordinated to the architec- 
tural purpose.* 

The ironwork, perhaps a shade archaic in feeling for 1760, has 
a marked continuity of theme, running through the overthrow 
of the street-gates, the grille outside the North landing window, 
the staircase-balustrade and that round the elliptical well. Though 
less elaborate, it is almost more delightful in the open-work 
‘capitals’ to the continuous wrought newels of the stone service- 
stairs which run the full height of the house. 


The plasterwork was executed at the most favourable possible 
moment in the evolution of that art in Dublin. It is all still freely 
modelled. The day of the pre-moulded repetition work had not 
yet come. Yet all is firmly held within the architectural frame- 
work: even in the Saloon (No. 6) it is rarely that an undercut 
scroll overleaps the border of a panel. It is at its very best, perhaps, 
in the main frieze of the Saloon. The crisp and nervous quality of 
the modelling is here little less than miraculous. It looks good 
enough to eat. The decoration of the Dining Room walls (No. 14) 
is in the the same manner as those of the Saloon, but on the end 
panels it seems that ropes have been dipped in plaster-slurry and 
tacked up on the walls to hang in loops and knots. The floors of 
all the principal rooms are of oak parquetry with just the right 
amount of ornament in the right place. 


Since the Entrance Hall is treated so much as external architec- 
ture, in stone or in materials simulating stone, with channeled 
ashlar walls which extend into the vaulted inner hall and the 
staircase-hall, the chimneypiece here is a stone one of suitably 
monumental character. But the chimneypieces in the other 
principal rooms are of a rather surprising material: pine stained 
to the colour of old oak. This applies to the splendid pair in the 
Saloon(No.6), both with carved dies of putti at play, to the scarcely 
less fine example in the Dining Room (No. 14) with a central mask 
over a trophy, to that in the small Drawing Room witha mask and 
rays, and to that in the old Library which is of rather archaic 
character and carries what appears to be a portrait-medallion. 
With the possible exception of the last, all these are fully as 
palladian in character as the gigantic chimneypiece in the House 
of Lords only a few yards away, which really is carved in oak and 


derives closely, both in time and taste, from Kent’s Designs of 


Inigo Jones. There is no sign that those in the Provost’s House have 
ever been painted or finished, otherwise than as they now appear. 
It has been suggested that the Old Library chimneypiece comes 
from an older building, but in view of the similarity of materials 


4Dr. R. B. McDowell, who kindly searched the Bursar’s Books for records of 
payments to named craftsmen, was unfortunately unable to find anything except 
the well-known payment of £22 15s. od. to Smyth for the plan, in the last quarter 
of 1759. 
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and finish between it and the others I think this unlikely. 


It is, of course, in the Saloon that the fullest architectura 
orchestration is to be found. All the windows are framed i 
aedicules with fluted pilasters, and the capitals of these, as of th 
order to the principal doorcase, and those of the main order, ar 
all gilt. The present colour scheme, devised by the College 
architect Mr. Ian Roberts, in conjunction with the Provost and 
Mrs. McConnell, is of extremely pale pink relieved in white 2 
isa very happy treatment. At one end hangs the magnificent fi 
length Gainsborough of the 4th Duke of Bedford, which belonge 
to Provost Andrews (the Duke was Chancellor of the Universit 
from 1765), and over the two chimneypieces hang Archbisho 
Ussher (not by Lely) and Queen Elizabeth, variously attributed 
Zuccaro or Marc Gheeraerdts. On the walls are four magnificen 
carved and gilt lion-headed brackets (No. 8) which seem to 
coeval with the room. A carved mahogany side table (No. 7) 
also with a lion-mask, is perhaps a somewhat provincial essay i 
the manner of Kent, but a much finer set of Chippendale-s 
sofas (No. 6) are probably not much later than the room. Thi 
room is certainly the finest private room in Dublin, and it may b 
doubted whether any private or formerly private room in a 
London house of the date can be said to surpass it. 

On the garden front (No. 15), corresponding to the Saloon, 1 
a suite of two bedrooms and a closet (now the guest suite) 
which the planning survives intact, though the original chimney- 
pieces have gone. The bedrooms on the floor above are equally 
fully treated with full cornices, deep coves and greek-key ceiling : 
frames. One of the most striking features of the house, indeed, 
the way in which thoughtful architectural treatment extends into” 
parts of the house normally unregarded. In this respect it recalls 
such intensely ‘architectural’ buildings as Chiswick or the Cham- 
bers Casino at Clontarf, begun a year after the Provost's House. 


The curious will note the manner in which the architraves of 
the lobby doorcases break upwards over the lintels. (No. 11) 
Such a mannerist trick would be very unusual in England, but in 
Ireland it is nothing out of the way. It occurs in the work of 
Cassels (e.g. staircase-hall of Tyrone House, 1745) and of Ducart 
(e.g. external windowcases at Castletown Cox and Kilshannig). 
Both Cassels, a German, and Ducart, a Sardinian or Savoyard, 
were direct importers of Continental ideas into Irish architecture, 
and this detail, together with what we know of Smyth, under 
lines the presence of elements not derived through England, 


behind a facade which admittedly was. 
A detail which commonly passes unnoticed is the fact that the 


staircase octagon is symmetrical only about its longer axis, in 
order to make the going easier at the initial approach. On the 
East wall of the staircase hangs a magnificent full-length portrait 
of Primate George Boulter (0b. 1742) in a frame elaborately 
carved in the manner of Gibbons. It seems to be older than the 


house but was probably in mind when the staircase was designed. 


From the time of its completion until now no significant 
alterations or additions have been made to the Provost’s House, 
with one exception. John Hely Hutchinson, who succeeded 
Andrews in 1774, found the accommodation inadequate and built 
the extension (No. 15) adjoining the North wing on its Eastern 
side. This is of one storey only and consists of an ante-room and 
a Library. This is not architecturally very noteworthy except 
for the fine architectural bookcase, with broken pediment and 
octagonal glazing, which occupies the whole of its North wall. 
A pair of smaller bookcases in the same manner stood until 
recently between the windows which face the garden, but have 
been moved by the present Provost to a position facing the large 
bookcase. Here they are seen to much better advantage. 
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{. The walls in the Dining Room are 
ecorated in the same manner as those in 
1e Saloon. On the end panels ‘it seems 
1at ropes have been dipped in plaster- 
urry and tacked up to hang in loops and 
nots’. 


5- The garden front, corresponding to the 
aloon. The extension, at right, was built 
y John Hely Hutchinson, who succeeded 
rancis Andrews as Provost in 1774. 
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At Russborough, Co. Wicklow, in one of Eire’s most beautif 


largely formed around the turn of the present centur 


The Collections of Sir Alfred Beit: 


A” ORE perfect eighteenth-century scene than that presented 
by Russborough could hardly be imagined. Leaving aside the 
remarkable contents of this house, its setting alone makes a visit 
there a most exhilarating experience today. The house, built of 
grey Irish granite, is of typically Palladian design: a large central 
block with a pedimented entrance at the head of an imposing 
flight of steps, is linked to outlying corner-pavilions by curving 
Doric arcades crowned with urns (No. 1). The whole fagade is 
some 700 feet long. It looks out over a typical eighteenth-century 
landscape-setting to the waters of Lake Pollaphuca (or rather, the 
reservoir which is an extension of the lake) and the Wicklow 
Hills with the magic of their ever-changing lights beyond. 

The interior of the house contains some of the remarkable 
plasterwork for which eighteenth-century Irish houses are 
famous. The well of the great staircase, in particular, is treated in 
the richest rococo vein and the walls of the Small Drawing Room 
are only a little simpler. Elsewhere many of the ceilings are of a 
more classical character, a character which emerges at its best in 
the treatment of the Hall where the walls contain round-headed 
niches originally intended to be filled with classical sculptures, 
whilst the ceiling is coffered in complex geometrical patterns, 
very classical for the date at which the house was built. Through- 
out the rooms there are magnificent mahogany doors and a series 
of quite exceptional chimneypieces of native and foreign 
marbles, some of them of monumental size. 

The house was built for the first Lord Milltown, son of a 
wealthy Dublin brewer, Joseph Leeson, about 1750 by Richard 
Castle (or Cassels), a German-born architect who designed so 
many fine houses in the Dublin neighbourhood. At Russborough 
he worked in collaboration with another local architect, David 
Bindon. Milltown was a very representative Georgian figure, a 
nouveau riche Whig, a prominent Grand Tourist and a collector 
of distinction. He was in Rome in 1751 and was one of the foun- 
ders of the mid-eighteenth-century ‘academy’ of English artists 
there which was satirized in Reynolds’ well-known caricature of 
Raphael’s ‘School of Athens’. This painting itself (and the small 
caricature studies Reynolds prepared for it) once belonged to 
Lord Milltown himself and are now in the National Gallery in 
Dublin together with the splendid series of eighteenth-century 
Italian paintings he acquired on the Grand Tour. All of them hung 
at Russborough until his last descendant, the widow of the 
sixth Earl of Milltown left them to the National Gallery in 1902. 
These paintings, together with the classical sculptures which 
formerly filled the niches both within and without the 
house, must have made it a most representative example of 


settings, is contained a great art collection which was 
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By F. if B. Watsor 


the taste of an eighteenth-century English virtuoso. 

The greater part of Sir Alfred Beit’s collection was formed in 
another great age of collecting, the years around the turn of the 
present century. It is in fact a double collection partly formed by 
Sir Otto Beit, the present owner’s father, and partly by Sir Otto's 
brother, Sir Alfred Beit. Both were keen collectors, and for 
Alfred ‘art was an all-engaging passion’ we are told by his frie 
and adviser on artistic matters, Wilhelm von Bode, the great 
director of the Berlin Museums. 

Apart from collecting English, Dutch and Spanish paintings, 
both brothers were inspired by Bode with an enthusiasm for 
Italian Renaissance art. It was under his impulse that they brought 
together one of the most remarkable assemblages of smal 
Renaissance bronzes to have been gathered in private hands in 
modern times. Bode was the first art historian to study these 
attractive examples of Renaissance kleinkunst. The reawakenec 
interest in this form of decorative sculpture in the early years of 
the present century was a change of taste wrought almost single- 
handed by the great director of the Kaiser Frederich Museum in 
Berlin. In addition both brothers formed remarkable collections 
of Italian majolica, and Alfred possessed an outstanding collection 
of early Hispano-Mauresque ware. Around these were grouped 
Italian Renaissance and Dutch seventeenth-century paintings 
in considerable numbers, some Spanish paintings, a few French 
eighteenth-century paintings, French and English eighteenth- 
century furniture, tapestries, Sevres and Meissen porcelain. 
The eclectic character of those parts of the two collections which 
he inherited has been preserved by the present owner. His 
own. additions consist of French eighteenth-century paintings, 
one or two pieces of English eighteenth-century furniture 
and a few pieces of eighteenth-century porcelain. 

In his introduction to the catalogue of Sir Otto Beit’s collec- 
tion, written in 1913, it is interesting to find von Bode already 
writing ‘of late indeed an outcry has been raised against the drain 
of works of art from England to foreign countries and notably 
to America’. As one of the principal ‘drainers’ Bode was naturally 
concerned to discount the significance of the ‘outcry’ and he 
pointed to Lady Wallace’s and Mr. George Salting’s bequests 
to the national museums as outweighing contemporaneous, any 
losses to foreign collectors. After two world-wars, however, there 
can be no shutting one’s eyes to the seriousness of this drain; 
indeed, the English government has of recent years been driven 
to create machinery intended to mitigate some of its more disas- 
trous consequences. But itis at least pleasant to record the existence 
of one British private collection which has survived relatively 


Outlying corner pavilions are linked to the main house at Russborough by curving Doric arcades crowned with urns. 
-om here, across a beautiful landscape setting, can be seen all the beauty of the Wicklow Hills. 


atouched from the era before 1914, to which additions have been 
ade with taste and discernment, and which is maintained and 
oused with a care and splendour which has become almost a 
gotten thing in these days of crushing taxation. And, more- 
yer, one which even if it ‘has crossed the seas has not entirely 
aitted the British Isles. 

e * * * 

The core of the picture collection is undoubtedly the Dutch 
1d Flemish paintings. These were mostly acquired in the last 
vo decades of the nineteenth century. As Bode pointed out in 
s introduction to the catalogue of Sir Otto Beit’s collection, 
is was a particularly Evourable period for collectors. The 
ricultural crisis of the 1870's brought about the break-up of a 
rge number of English private collections, collections which 
1d themselves been enormously enriched at the beginning of the 
neteenth century for purely historical reasons. During the 
ghtcenth century the French were the great collectors of Dutch 
id Flemish painting and these were thrown onto the market in 
jotmous quantities at the French Rev olution. Both during and 
rer the Napoleonic wars the English were the great beneficiaries 


‘these dispersals. 


The majority of the northern paintings hang in the Saloon at 
Russborough against walls of a dark red figured velvet. This was 
put up in 1870, but copied Lord Milltown’s original Spitalfields 
wall covering. The focal point of the room is undoubtedly 
Vermeer’s Lady Writing a Letter with her Maid (No. 2), one of 
the very small Hikes: of works by this most prized of all 
Dutch masters to remain in private possession. It is signed 
J. V. Meer (the first three letters intertwined) on the table below 
the letter-writer’s left arm and is a late work, probably dating 
from about 1670. Sir Alfred is also the fortunate possessor of 
another painting having a high claim to be the work of the Delft 
master. The Lady Seate -d at the I ‘irginals was accepted as a Vermeer 
by so distinguished a connoisseur of Dutch painting as Hofstede 
de Groot. But since the bomb-shell exploded by the revelation 
of Van Meegeren’s forgeries, modern critics have tended to 
fight shy of assigning anything but a small core of absolutely 
certain works to Vermeer himself. The consequence of this 
contractionist attitude on the part of modern historians of Dutch 
art is that a number of paintings with close affinities to Vermeer’s 
work receive a rather less generous and perhaps less balanced 
treatment than they might otherwise have been given. On the 


wall facing the Lady Writing a Letter hang two paintings whose 
subject-matter is very similar. These are both by Metsu and were 
formerly in the Hope collection at Deepdene. They are Be 
respectively as The Letter-Writer (No. 3) and The Letter Reader, 
both of them being signed. The resemblance to Vermeer 1s not 
confined to their subject-matter, for the similarity of their 
yellows and blues, of the strongly lit white wall and the types of 
the sitters, to Vermeer’s work is striking and in subtlety of 
psychology and lighting they are certainly in no way inferior to 
the Delft painter’s work. Incontestably they are Metsu s master- 
pieces, and to some perhaps they may have an even greater 
aesthetic appeal than Vermeer’s domestic scenes which at times 
seem to tremble on the brink of poster-art or even photography. 

Around this group of genre paintings hang a number of Dutch 
seventeenth-century landscapes. Notable amongst these are two 
large works: Hobbema’s The Path on the Dyke (signed and dated 
1663) and Ruisdael’s Castle of Bentheim (signed and dated 1653) 
which was siezed from the Bentheim family during the French 
Revolutionary wars and came to England, like so many Dutch 
pictures, shortly afterwards. Over the chimmneypiece is Ostade’s 
Peasant Girl at a Window, beside which hangs Teniers’ Rural 
Féte, an early work dating from about 1645 and coming, like the 
Ruisdael, from the collection of the redoubtable John Walter of 

The Times, from whom Mr. Alfred Beit acquired a consider- 
able number of paintings privately about 1895. In the Library 
nearby is Steen’s impressive and extraordinary Marriage at Cana, 
undoubtedly one of this artist’s masterpieces, but one in which a 
religious theme is perhaps treated too curiously in the Dutch 
genre style to appeal greatly to modern taste. It came from the 
Lansdowne Collection at Bowood. 

Except for one supreme masterpiece, Hal’s Lute Player (No. 4) 
formerly in the Howe Collection and which now hangs in the 
Small Drawing Room, the remainder of the Dutch and Flemish 
paintings are small in size and are concentrated in the Tea Room. 
These include three Rubens, the most striking of which is the 
Portrait of a Monk in White (No. 5). Dr. L. Burchard has tentatively 
identified the sitter with Christian Michelson, Abbot of St. 
Michael’s, Antwerp, in 1613-1614. Nearby are two other works 
by the same artists: a Head of a Man, a work of splendid panache 
(it was engraved by Paul Pontius), and the beautifully fluent sketch 
Venus supplicating Jupiter. Amongst other paintings in the room 
are two Ostades; a splendid Cuyp, Cavaliers Halted outside a 
Castle from the Petre Collection; a small Rembrandt of Christ and 
the Tribute Money (signed and dated 1629); and another particu- 
larly attractive small Ruisdael landscape The Cornfield. Of the 
latter Waagen said when he saw it in Lord Dudley’s collection 
‘it is worth a whole gallery’. 

There is only one southern European painting in this room. 
It does not in any way strike a false note amongst these northern 
works, for it is a genre subject treated with an extraordinary 
realism not far in spirit from that of the Dutch seventeenth- 
century masters. This is the Christ at Emmaus (or The Servant), an 
early work by Velazquez, a work of which another version is in 
Chicago. The subject-matter itself is thrust into the background 
and is merely visible through a small open window. The chief 
interest of the painting resides in the beautifully rendered still- 
life scene in the foreground at which the peasant servant is 
standing. It is a curious fact that the greater number of these early 
bodegones or kitchen scenes by Velazquezare in English collections. 
No doubt it was the objectivity of vision and a certain quint- 
essentially bourgeois character akin to Dutch genre painting that 
appealed to English taste at the time when Velazquez first came 
into fashion amongst English collectors in mid-nineteenth 
century. Quite a different type of Spanish genre painting is to be 
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seen in the six paintings by Murillo of The Parable of the Prodigal 
Son (No. 6) which make a splendid showing against the pale pink 
walls and monumental chimneypiece of grey marble with 
applied rococo ornament in white marble in the Dining Room. 
These remarkable pictures painted about 1600-1670 show the 
Seville master at his very best. Sometimes sumptuous (as in The 
Prodigal Feasting), sometimes dramatic (The Prodigal Driven Out) 
or tragic (The Prodigal with the Swine), they never degenerate into 
the somewhat saccharine emotionalism into which Murillo 
easily falls. They were acquired by Mr. Alfred Beit from Lord 
Dudley between 1896 and 1901. Lord Dudley himself had 
bought five of them at the Salamanca sale in Paris in 1867. 
At that time the sixth of the set was in the Vatican, but Lord 
Dudley succeeded in obtaining it from Pio Nono in exchange © 
for two early Italian paintings, a Fra Angelico and a Bonifazio. 

Last, but far from least, among the Spanish paintings at 
Russborough, comes Goya’s portrait of Dofia Antonia Zarate 
(No. 7). This hangs (off-centre on account of the rich rococo 
plaster-work of the walls) in the small Drawing Room opposite 
the Hals portrait and which more than holds its own in that 
magisterial presence. 

There are now few Italian pictures in the Beit Collection, 
though Sir Otto Beit possessed some interesting Florentine 
paintings of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. A remarkable 
group of Venetian settecento views, however, hangs in the Music 


J. Vermeer. Lady Writing a Letter with her Maid, 
Xx 234 in. 


G. Metsu. The Letter Writer, signed G. Metsu, panel, 
+ X 16 in. 


Frans Hals. The Lute Player, signed with monogram, 
$ X 28} in. 


Sir Peter Paul Rubens. Portrait of a Monk in white, 
nel, 22% < 18 in. 
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6. The Dining Room. The walls are pink 
and the chimneypiece is in grey marble. 
The chairs are of red lacquer and copy a 
Portuguese eighteenth-century set. On 
the walls hang Murillo’s set of paintings 
of The Parable of the Prodigal Son. 


7. F. Goya. Portrait of Dofia Antonia 
Zarate, 403 X 32} in. 


8. F. Guardi. The Piazza S. Marco at 
Venice, 13 X 17% in. 


9. F. Guardi. The Grand Canal with the 
Palazzo Grimani, a Storm coming up, 18 x 
324 in. The drawing is seen facing. 


10. Drawing for No. 9. In the collection 
of Mr. and Mrs. Richard S. Davis of 
Minneapolis. 
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11. B. Bellotto. The Arno at Florence, with the Ponte Vecchio in the Distance, 
192 X 29 in. 


12. T. Gainsborough. La Baccelli Dancing, 22 x 15} in. 


13. J. Lajoue. Le Cabinet Physique de M. Bonnier de la Mosson. 
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90m. Here are no less than five Guardis. Two are capriccios based 
| Venetian subjects. Of the two vedute, one is a splendid view of 
e Piazza S. Marco (No. 8) and must date from very close to 
80 to judge by the costumes and feathered head-dresses worn 
the ladies. Finest of all is a View of the Grand Canal with the 
lazzo Grimani (No.9). This sombre, thundery scene corresponds 
all but the smallest particulars with a remarkably fine and 
ghly finished drawing now in the United States in the 
llection of Mr. and Mrs. Richard S. Davis of Minneapolis, 
lo. 10). To judge by the style of the drawing, the Beit painting 
ust have been executed during the decade 1760-1770. Two of 
llotto’s rare Italian views hang amongst these Guardis and 
rmonise with them far better than any but the earliest, rarest 
d most romantic type of Canaletto could have done. They 
present scenes on the Arno at Florence (No. 11). The artist was 
Florence between the time when he quitted his uncle’s studio 
1744 and July 1747 when he left Italy for good and all. Very 
tle is known about Bellotto’s views which were painted in 
ly. Most of his surviving views of Venice seem to have been 
inted long after he had taken up permanent residence in 
wthern Europe. A certain absence of the mannered brushwork 
d black, impenetrable shadows of his later work in Dresden, 
ienna and Warsaw (like the presence of his characteristic 
thip-like’ reeds or weeds), suggests that the views of Florence 
Russborough may actually have been painted before he left 
ily. 
Another and far more romantic aspect of Italian eighteenth- 
ntury landscape painting is to be seen in the Entrance Hall. 
ere, flanking a niche filled with famille-rose porcelain, hang two 
‘ge and unusually impressive Magnascos, both added to the 
llectien by its present owner. They represent St. Francis 
eaching to the Birds and St. Augustine and the Child. These two 
intings which show Magnasco in his most wildly romantic 
ood were formerly in the Geiger Collection.* 
To mention all the remaining paintings in the house would 
rn this article into a mere hand-list or summary catalogue. 
mongst the English eighteenth-century portraits there are no 
s than four Gainsboroughs ranging from the Hon. Mrs. Watson 
1786, through two small, early landscapes and a fancy-piece 
he Cottage Girl with Dog and a Pitcher (painted in the spring of 
85) to the charming small portrait of La Baccelli (No. 12). It isa 
duction by the artist of the famous painting once at Knole with 
ght variations from the finished work. The small monochrome 
etch’ for the painting still survives at Knole. The sitter was 
Italian dancer who, according to Horace Walpole, appears 
the Paris opera wearing the 3rd Duke of Dorset’s Garter as a 
ndeau around her forehead. The large painting based on this 
etch was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1782. It now 
longs to Lady Swinton and was last seen in London in 1951/52 
the celebrations of The First Hundred years of the Royal Academy. 
ynolds’ double-portrait of Lady Deceies and her Son painted 
out 1775 is rightly given a place of honour over the fireplace 
the Entrance Hall and Raeburn’s dramatically lit Sir John Clark 
d his Wife makes a striking focal point on the west wall of the 
usic Room. 
Before ending this brief account of the paintings at Russ- 
rough, one or two French cighteenth-century works must be 
sntioned. Amongst the pictures inherited by Sir Alfred Beit is a 
arming portrait said to represent Maric Antoinette’s friend the 
incesse de Lamballe, done brutally to death during the Septem- 


eproduced Pitture Ligure, Lombardi, Piedmontese del Seicento e Settecento (Venice 
1) Pls. 168, 169. Other versions are known: e.g. of the St. Augustine in the 
imone Collection, Genoa. 


14 


14. Hubert Robert. Le Pavillon Rustique, 18 x 15 in. This hangs in Lady 
Beit’s Sitting Room. 


ber Massacres, by that delightful but neglected Louix XVI painter 
Antoine Vestier (1740-71824). Jacques Lajoue’s Cabinet Physique 
de M. Bonnier de la Mosson (No. 13), signed and dated 1734, is 
exceedingly interesting as representing, with far more accuracy 
than might be supposed, the interior of one of the most famous 
scientific collections of mid-eighteenth-century Paris. 

In Lady Beit’s Sitting Room there is a small and almost 
equally unusual scene painted by Hubert Robert. It shows a 
rustic cottage strangely and precariously perched in the air 
above several flights of steps (No. 14). This painting is not the 
wildly capricious invention of the painter's imagination it 
has generally been taken to be. It represents (with small variations) 
a cottage built for Catherine the Great in the Chinese village 
(long since perished) which she had constructed as part of the 
‘picturesque’ lay-out of the park at Tsarko-Selo. 

Robert never visited Russia in spite of many tempting offers 
to do so made him by Catherine II. Nevertheless he painted 
numerous Russian scenes. This one must presumably have been 
based on drawings of the original building which were probably 
provided by Count Alexander Stroganoff who was one of 
Robert’s most active supporters in Paris. Alternatively they may 
have been sent him at the order of the future Tsar Paul I who was 
greatly taken by Robert’s work which he came across in Paris in 
1782, during his Grand Tour of Europe on which he travelled 
incognito as le comte du Nord. Both these last two paintings were 
added to the collection by the present owner. 
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A Set of Carved and Gilt Furniture 
at Knole and its Restoration 


By Ralph Edwards 


HE contents of the so-called Venetian Ambassador’s Room! 
ie Knole are probably the most splendid and historically 
remarkable set of late Stuart upholstered furniture still in existence. 
The set consists of a state-bed, ornately carved and gilt with 
contemporary hangings of cut Genoa velvet, a pair of armchairs, 
and six stools, en suite and covered with velvets of similar pattern.* 
The bed owes much of its splendour to its hangings, the dark 
green velvet being cut in an admirably drawn symmetrical pat- 
tern on a ground of white silk and the curtains and valances pro- 
fusely trimmed with silk ball fringes, said to have been ‘now 
faded to shades of pink and russet’.* 

That this state-bed was made for James II there can be no 
doubt at all; for in the carved ornament there is a prodigal display 
of the Royal insignia of that king. We shall see that there is 
reason to believe that it dates from 1687-8, the last year of his 
brief and disastrous reign. The head-board bears the cypher 
J-R. within a moulded cartouche, the crown above being upheld 
by draped full-length female figures seated on scrolls, while the 
front and sides of the cresting centre in the crowned monogram 
within the Garter flanked by winged cherubs. At the corners are 
lions and unicorns, the Royal supporters, holding shields carved 
with the roses, lilies, thistle and harp. 

If we can be sure that this magnificent state-bed, which in 
character and ornament has no close parallel, was made for King 
James, we may claim to know also who was the maker of the 
whole set. There need be no hesitation in assigning it on stylistic 
evidence to the workshop of Thomas Roberts, described in his 
bills as ‘joiner’, who supplied the Royal palaces with beds, chairs, 
stools and screens during the reigns of James II, William III and 
Mary and Queen Anne. Furniture with carved detail unusual in 
the late Stuart repertory of ornament, which may be confidently 
attributed to this maker on the evidence of descriptions in the 
Lord Chamberlain’s accounts, has been identified at Hampton 
Court, Chatsworth and Penshurst Place. I have pointed out else- 
where! that the chairs and stools in the Venetian Ambassador’s 
Room, with their legs formed as standing figures modelled with 
exceptional excellence, are closely comparable with the equally 
splendid set of six armchairs, painted and gilt, formerly in the 
State Bedroom at Glemham Hall, Suffolk; the front stretchers of 
both sets being carved with a pair of boys blowing trumpets. 
The bedstead from Glemham (now in America) may also be 
attributed to Thomas Roberts.* 

Much of the furniture Roberts supplied to the Crown was for 
Whitehall Palace, of which the new wing and the chapel, from 


1 According to tradition, after Nicolo Molino who was an Ambassador from 
Venice under James I. But the room was reconstructed, probably more than a 
century later. A portrait of Molino hangs in the room. 

The interior of the canopy (p. 168) and the head-board are covered with pale 
blue taffeta embroidered in yellow with foliated scrolls. This material and the 
velvets are found on Charles II upholstered chairs at Knole. 

3 Stuart Furniture at Knole, M. Jourdain. Country Life, 1952. 

* Dictionary of English Furniture. Revised Edit. 1954. Vol. I, p. 240. 

5 For illustrations ibid. Vol. I, pp. 51 and 251. 
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Wren’s design, added by James II, were consumed with t 
ancient palace in the fire of 1698. That the Knole set was origin- 
ally at Whitehall is scarcely questionable, and how it came t 
Knole and into the possession of Charles Sackville, 6th Earl o 
Dorset, is easy to explain. Libertine, lavish patron of men o} 
letters (notably of Dryden and Matthew Prior), Dorset was him-_ 
self one of the most gifted and original of the minor Carolean” 
poets though he has left us but few specimens of his muse, 
After Charles II’s death he withdrew from the Court, publicly 

expressed his sympathy with the seven bishops, and, following 

the landing of the Prince of Orange, escorted Princess Anne on 
her flight from her father’s palace. On ascending the throne 
William II, with whom Dorset was on close terms, appointed 
him Lord Chamberlain in place of James Sheffield, Earl of 
Mulgrave. His office entitled him to appropriate discarded furni- 

ture from the Royal palaces as a perquisite, and a set of walnut 
seat furniture at Knole has the stamp W.P. (Whitehall ra 

beneath the seat frames.* Obviously, William would have been 

likely to discard a state-bed with ornaments and cyphers pro- 

claiming the ownership of the fallen King. Indeed, we know 
from a Warrant signed by Dorset (June 22, 1696) that he gave” 
the Keeper of the Wardrobe at Kensington a set consisting of ‘a 
black Table, Stands and Looking Glass garnished with silver, 

which bore his father-in-law’s cypher when Duke of York. 

Nor was this the only bed made for the dethroned monarch 
and presumably discarded at the same time. There is the one 
formerly at Chicksands Priory, Essex, and now lent by Sit 
Danvers Osborn to the London Museum, which has strong claims 
to be regarded as the bed in which James Edward, the Old Pre= 
tender, was born at St. James’s Palace on toth June, 1688. Bearing 
the embroidered cyphers of James and Mary of Modena, after 
the Revolution it was given to Sir John Osborn, the tst 
baronet,’ and was retrospectively reinstated in its original 
setting for the illustration of the Old Bedchamber at St. James's 
in Pyne’s Royal Residencies (1819). In his brief reign James 
was supplied with much rich furniture and several exceed- 
ingly costly beds. On 6th August, 1686, Simon de Sobell, 
‘French Uphoulster’ craves allowance for the sum of £1,515 
(about the annual income of two fairly substantial country 
squires at that time) ‘for the King and Queenes Majestie services 
on account of ‘a crimson velvete Bedd lyndd with Crimson 
sattin’ embroidered with gold and silver, with valances, curtains 
(‘two of them embroidered on both sides’) and ‘cupps’, or vase= 
shaped receptacles, to hold ‘one sett of feathers with spriggs . 
The bill included a set of ‘Two Elbow Chaires, six Stooles, the 
Frames carved and gilt, all suitable to the Bedd’. The Knole set 
of furniture, for which the outlay can scarcely have been less, 


® See R. W. Symonds, Burlington Magazine, July, 1945 Ppamlore 

‘ Treasurer's Remembrancer. So entered in Angliae Notitia 1671, and held office 
until 1698. The Whig Junto soon abandoned the warming-pan fiction, Writing to 
the Elector of Hanover’s agent, Marlborough in 1711 repeatedly refers to the 
Pretender as Prince of Wales. Marlborough. Churchill, Vol. IV, p. 372. 


Above). A lion, with tail missing and severely infected by worm, is 
estored (below) and regilded. See p. 167, and p. 168 for its companion, a 
partly restored unicorn. 


infortunately is not identifiable in the Lord Chamberlain’s 
.ccounts.* But in November of the same year Thomas Roberts 
hafges for two armchairs and four stools ‘richly carved with 


igures and gilt all over with gold’; and though the numbers are 


10t identical, the reference to carved figures would seem to 
ndicate a similar set. 

Tt is doubtful, at least, if the set at Knole can have been in the 
\mbassador’s Room from the time that Lord Dorset acquired it. 
pening out of the Leicester Gallery, the interior decoration and 
he ‘Venetian’ window date from the Early Georgian period, the 
rick work of the external wall being possibly some years earlier.* 


The accounts for the last year of the reign (1687-8) are missing. Evelyn notes 
Diary, January 24, 1687): ‘I saw the Queen’s Apartment at Whitehall with 
er new bed, the embroidery of which cost £3,000’. A bed with such embroidery 
annot be identified with the one at Knole. Fanny Burney, describing the state 
ooms there, writes, in 1779 (Diary), that ‘even in thos days’ £7,000 was spent 
n the bed with cloth of gold and silver hangings in the King’s Bedchamber. 
: seems likely that both she and Evelyn exaggerate. The average income of a 
smporal peer under Charles II, according to Macaulay in his chapter on the 
ate of England in 1685, was ‘estimated by the best informed persons at about 
aree thousand a year’. 

Avray Tipping dated the interior decoration and the brickwork circa 1700 
English Houses. Period Ill, Vol. I, pp. 255-6), but the enrichments of the window, 
ye frieze and fireplace are of Early Georgian character, and the 1st Duke of 
Jorset (1687-1765) may be held responsible. 


(Above). Before restoration several of the putti lacked wings, feet, hands 
and swords; the crown was damaged. These details have now been 
repaired (cf. below). 
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(Below). Before and after restoration: a leg, formed as a female standing 
figure, from one of a pair of armchairs (see p. 167). The gilding had 
perished. 


ravaged the seat furniture, a lion and unicorn had both been 
decapitated, another unicorn had lost a leg, all the tails of the 
beasts were missing; while several of the putti lacked wings, feet, 
hands, and swords, and much of the acanthus foliage had been 
mutilated. On one of the sides only a fragment of the crown 
remained. 

In the workshop this cresting was revealed as the production 
of a master craftsman—or craftsmen; since the details clearly 
indicate that more than one was concerned. Though probably 
by several hands, the carving and modelling are of extraordinary 
virtuosity: fully baroque in style, wonderfully vigorous and 
sculpturesque. So carefully was the whole composition thought 
out that on the sides there is a subtle variation in scale, and the 
lions and unicorns at the back corners are considerably larger ~ 
than those at the front, thus allowing for the perspective view. 

The interior of the canopy (see p. 168), now the bed has been 7 
set up again, could only be properly seen if artificially illuminated. — 
Two concentric, elaborate elliptical mouldings are enriched with — 
foliage bosses and winged cherubs’ heads, being united to the 
outer frame by S-shaped foliated corbels. All these ornaments ~ 
are carved in limewood: the charming cherubs’ heads, though 


Putti, flanking the cut out and applied Royal cypher, form the feet of 
the bed (see facing page). The extent of the restoration is clearly apparent. 


At Copped Hall, Essex, which Lord Dorset obtained through 
his mother, Frances Cranfield, daughter of the Earl of Middlesex, 
there was a gallery called after William Ill. Tipping con- 
jectured that the set may have been at Copped Hall before it 
was taken to Knole; but that it has been in its present position 
since the room was reconstructed may probably be assumed. 

In the course of nearly three centuries the set had suffered 
rough usage, and the degeneration, particularly of the gilding, 
had lately become increasingly serious. Nothing, save some 
domestic mending of tears in the hangings, was done in the past 
to arrest the decay, and the repair of all this incomparable furni- 
ture had become imperatively urgent if it was to be preserved 
as among the chief treasures of Knole. 

The Historic Buildings Council for England, having made a 
grant for the restoration of the whole set, it was taken last 
summer to the workshop at the headquarters on Wimbledon 
Common of The Rural Industries Bureau. The extent of the 
dilapidation and the damage it had sustained only became 
fully apparent on close examination—as did also the extremel 
high quality of the craftsmanship. In the room at Knole the 
elaborate carved crestings, nearly touching the ceiling and not 
exposed to a direct light, might well have passed as being almost 
intact. But apart from severe infection by worm, which had also 
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riddled with worm holes, were almost complete, the corbels 
badly decayed. 

The feet of the bed (p. 167), which probably few visitors have 
ever observed beneath the ‘bases’, or lower valances, are carved, 
like those of the Glemham bed, with volutes and putti. But 
here, even on those at the back, the putti flank the Royal 
cypher (cut out and applied); for, following the example of 
mediaeval craftsmen, the carver did not spare his pains on details 
of ornament hidden from view. These feet were in a sorry state. 
Most of the putti (all differing in detail) had lost their wings, 
and only one of the cyphers remained fairly complete. Doubtless 
the cresting, where already decayed, was broken in the course of 
dusting, while the condition of the feet is easily explained by the 
kicks which they must have received when the bed was being 
made. 

Apart from the gilding, the pair of armchairs had suffered 
scarcely at all, but at some distant date the stools (p. 168) had 
sustained damage which, as they can have been seldom used, 
exceeds what one might expect. Standing figures form the 
supports, these members being of exceptional interest both on 
account of their rarity and because they are particularly instruc- 
tive as to workshop practice at the time. Probably a stock of such 
figures was carved, to be utilised as occasion arose. Males and 
females are arbitrarily associated. On one stool all the figures are 
female, on another there are three girls and a single man: and 
when there is equality in the representation of the sexes, they are 
differently disposed—placed either diagonally, or in pairs at 
opposite ends. Also there is notable variety in detail, even indeed 
some difference in quality. The finest perhaps are three young 
women holding posies. Several of these figures had lost arms and 
feet with the foliated brackets supporting them and parts of the 
lion masks at the base: one complete head had gone while half — 
of another was split off vertically from crown to chin. 

The entire set was gilt with oil, a process freely employed as 
an alternative to water-gilding in Stuart and Georgian times. On — 
the bed-head it was in quite good preservation, but on the crest- 
ing and on the armchairs and stools, the surface having cracked — 
and blistered, the gilding flaked off at a touch. 

In a recent article’? I attempted to outline the principles which 
should govern the restoration of ancient furniture, one bein 
that ‘if parts are missing, they should be restored with salient 


1° Country Life, December roth, 1959. 


State Bed carved and gilt, bearing the Royal Arms and cyphers of James Il 
the hangings of cut Genoa velvet; and one of the pair of armchairs. 
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(Left above). A restored unicorn, before gilding. (Left below). One of a 
set of six stools, en suite with the bed and the pair of armchairs. The 
supports formed of male and female standing figures. (Above). The 


details, carved, inlaid or painted, affecting the design’. The repairs 
to the woodwork of this celebrated set was the most exacting 
task yet undertaken at the workshop of The Rural Industries 
Bureau, and the illustrations demonstrate that it has been ad- 
mirably carried out. 

Briefly, to summarise what has been done at Knole, the missing 
parts have been replaced, since their absence gravely impaired 
the character of the design. A unicorn, for instance (p. 168), 
without a tail, one leg and a horn was no fit partner for a but 
slightly injured lion. Though it is almost impossible to detect the 
renewals, a full documentary record of them has been kept, and 
it is very desirable that a misleading impression should not be 
given of their extent. They probably represent less than a 
hundredth part of the whole. Extensive regilding was unavoid- 
able, and if repair had been delayed none of this decoration would 
have long survived. 

As for the hangings, though the silk ground of the pattern is 
in an extremely fragile state, they have been cleaned with great 
care, and the original beautiful colour of the cut velvet can now 
again be seen. So far as it was possible to mend them, the work 
has been skilfully done and with scrupulous care."* Lightly brush- 
ing the fringes has provided a revelation—no longer ‘faded to 
shades of pink and russet’ or ‘almost colourless’, from the accumu- 
lation of dust a rich carmine instead of the pink has emerged, and 
they prove to be in nearly perfect preservation. The quilt supplied 
with the bed was replaced long ago by a later one of Chinese 
embroidered silk; a material also used to cover the pillows. The 
sheets and blankets have gone, but there are three original 
mattresses, two stuffed with lamb’s-wool and one with swans- 
down, and a bolster covered with silk brocade. 


11 By Miss Parry of Carter & Parry, 58, George Street, London, W.r. 
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interior of the canopy of the state-bed. 


We know next to nothing of the organisation and production 
in late Stuart workshops, though inferences have been drawn 
about the division of labour and the degree of specialisation, 
which became highly developed later on. The distribution and 
character of his extant productions prove that Thomas Roberts 
was among the most fashionable and accomplished makers of the 
age. In 1697 he charges for ‘two Pattern chairs and two Stooles 
to show the King’, and the furniture that can be attributed to 
him at Hampton Court, Chatsworth, Hardwick Hall and Pens- 
hurst is all of the highest class. Whether or not he himself worked 
as a ‘joiner’, it is safe to assume that he was the organising head 
of a large business with numerous craftsmen in his employ. To 
complete only the Knole set must have taken several of them 
many wecks. 


Furniture, like its owners, inevitably wears out in time. With- 
out sacrificing a single scrap of the structure or ornament which 
could possibly be saved, the existence of this truly incomparable 
set has been indefinitely prolonged. Moreover, its preservation 
is of great consequence; for the state-bed, armchairs and stools 
are incontestably among the few surviving masterpieces of 
furniture in the Stuart baroque style. Then, too, there are its 
evocative historical associations. That the entire set was made for 
the King there can be no doubt. Possibly—even quite probably— 
it was from this bed, so insistently proclaiming its royal ownership, 
that, with Whitehall Palace surrounded by Dutch troops, James 
arose on the morning of 18th December, 1688, to steal away 
down the river in the royal barge on his flight to Rochester. 
Thence after a brief delay (when a last chance was given to him 
to abandon the pursuit of absolutism and renounce designs 
abhorred by his people) he boarded a smack for his flight to 


France; to be henceforth ‘an exile, a supplicant and a mendicant. 


Lady Julia Calverley: Embroideress 
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SIX-FOLD needlework screen at Wallington is inscribed 
-AJulia Calverley 1727. This is ten years later than the date on 
he wall-panels which were the subject of Part 1 of this article. 
Phe screen panels (Nos. 1 & 2) are worked in fine tent stitch on 
anvas in wools, with some details in silk. The pale parts of the 
round are also silk (which is much perished). The narrow borders 
vith a string of flowers have a black ground. Each panel measures 
| ft. 9-10 ins. in height and 204 ins. in width. This screen is 
Itogether a delightful ensemble of embroidery, and the various 
cenes are put together in a manner which is neither too formal 
lor too naive. The scenes themselves are largely taken from 
llustrations to Virgil’s Eclogues and Georgics; each panel being so 
omposed that the horizon and sky with clouds appears above a 
ocky citadel, castle, or group of buildings, giving a pleasing 
ense of distance. A large and florid tree links this upper sky line 
vith the panorama of super-imposed scenes beneath, which are 
reated in the manner of a Chinese lacquer screen, without 
erspective. 

Not only is this screen as lovely a piece of domestic embroidery 
s one could wish to see—and what joy these panels must have 
riven to Lady Calverley and her attendants to work—but its 
locumentation relates it satisfactorily with Lady Julia Calverley 
yf Esholt and to the Calverley Blacketts (and later Trevelyans) of 
Wallington to whom it passed by inheritance. Also, it has proved 
ossible to trace the original engraved designs from which five 
ff the scenes were copied. This source of the designs must first 
ccupy our attention. 

John Ogilby’s translation of the works of Virgil was copiously 
lustrated by Francis Cleyn (engraved by Hollar, Faithorne & 
ombart) and first published in London in a magnificent folio 
olume in 1654. Cleyn’s illustrations were a popular source of 
mbroidery designs in the eighteenth century. Mrs. Nancy 
sraves Cabot identified one of these in her study of engraved 
riginals for ecighteenth-century American embroideries in 
olume 58 of Antiques. A winged armchair upholstered in needle- 
vork with three scenes from Cleyn’s illustrations to the Aeneid 
: known and one of these is repeated on a card table at Penshurst 
Dictionary of English Furniture, 2nd edition). Francis Cleyn was a 
ainter and designer of some note in England in the seventeenth 
entury. A native of Rostock in Mecklenburg, he was employed 
y Christian IV of Denmark, but was studying in Italy when 
rought to the notice of Charles I, who was then still Prince of 
Wales. Charles brought him to England (circa 1623) as chief 
esigner to the Mortlake Tapestry Factory, where he worked 
ntil his death in 1658. 

He designed the “Hero and Leander’ and ‘Horses’ sets for Mort- 
ike, painted murals for Carew House, Somerset House and Ham 
Jouse, and was responsible for the ‘Gilt Room’ at Holland 
louse. In addition to Ogilby’s Virgil he illustrated an edition of 
1e perennially popular Metamorphoses of Ovid. ; 

Looking at the screen in detail, we can begin with the left-hand 
anel (referring to the panels as numbers 1 to 6, from left to right). 


By George Wingfield Digby 


The lower scene on this panel number one (No. 1) is taken from 
the first plate in Ogilby’s volume which illustrates the opening 
of the first Eclogue (Nos. 3 & 4). The theme of the Eclogue is 
the miseries of Civil War with consequent evictions and con- 
fiscations of property, and takes the form of a dialogue between 
‘sad Meliboeus’, who is forced to move his goats to other pas- 
tures, and ‘happy Tityrus’ who enjoys the protection of Rome 
and ‘under a spreading beech ... on slender reeds dost rural 
notes repeat’. As will be observed, Cleyn’s representation of the 
two swains is closely followed by the embroideress, but with 
simplification of the landscape. The upper scene on the first panel 
is taken from the beginning of Eclogue IX (Nos. 1, 5, & 6) and 
shows the two swains, Moeris and Lycidas, the one with crook 
and pipes, the other with a brace of hares slung over his shoulder, 
a dog, and a pouch at his side. This Eclogue is also concerned with 
the confiscation and restitution of property and the blessings of 
peace. 

The third panel shows the drunken Silenus (No. 7) with grape- 
gathering and wine-pressing below. Silenus derives from the 
beginning of Eclogue VI (No. 8) where he is shown sleeping in 
his cave ‘with last night’s Bacchus swelled’ and with fallen gar- 
lands about him. In this Eclogue Silenus stands for the Epicurean 
philosopher who was tutor to Virgil and his friend Varus and in 
considering the origin of things in mythological terms it refers 
philosophically to sensual enjoyments. Panel five uses two scenes 
from the Georgics. The lower scene comes from the first Georgic 
which is concerned with arable land, the growing of corn and 
grain and the ploughman ‘who musters up innumerable tools’. 
Cleyn’s design (No. 10) shows basket-making, the construction 
ofa cart anda plough, whilst in front of a forge in the background 
is shown a cart with oxen, two pigs, and a harrow in the middle 
distance. The embroideress has eliminated the cart, oxen and 
figures in the forge but has placed two (different) pigs in the 
foreground, copying the other details (No. 9). The bee-swarming 
scene (Nos. 2 & 11) derives from an illustration to the Fourth 
Book of the Georgics (No. 12) and, apart from the alteration in 
the tree and its position, and the shape of the swarms, is fairly 
exact. This Georgic is entirely devoted to bee-keeping. 

The sixth panel (No. 2) has Julia Calverley’s name at the top 
and a date (No. 13). It shows an idyllic scene with a gentleman 
shepherd in eighteenth-century costume, a milkmaid, and a lady 
with a tame squirrel on her left hand, who is approached by an 
attendant carrying a basket of flowers. Other scenes on the panels 
include hunting, ploughing, a harlequin and piper, and a sailing 
ship. Whilst it is always dangerous to press too far personal 
associations in composite designs of this sort which derive from 
extraneous sources, it is worth suggesting that Julia Calverley 
found it easy to read references to her own fate into her work and 
may even have selected the scenes and had them drawn up with 
some such ideas in mind. Thus the first panel would refer to the 
Calverley misfortunes at the time of the Civil Wars which Sir 
Walter and his father, like Virgil, had been able to surmount. 
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I. Two leaves (numbers 1 & 2) of a sixfold screen, 


Each panel measures 5 ft. 9-10 ins. high x 20} ins. wide. 
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Panels 5 & 6 of the screen at Walli 
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3. (Detail). Lower section of first panel; Meliboeus and Tityrus. 


Good husbandry and estate management (panel 5) would lead to 
the enjoyments of country life and country pursuits (panels 2 & 
4), whilst panel three represents philosophising about these enjoy- 
ments, or their crowning with the rites of Bacchus. The last panel 
(the panels may not be in their original order, in the present 
screen) could then be regarded as an allegory of their Arcadian 
existence and even be imagined as Sir Walter and Lady Julia 
themselves. 

But the name and date on the sixth panel call for closer scrutiny 
(No. 13). Julia Calverley’s name is worked in crimson silk in tent 
stitch; the date 1727 is worked in a paler red, or pink silk and it is 
difficult to feel convinced that it is original with the name, 
especially as some indecipherable stitches in pale blue thread can 
be seen beneath and beside the figures. Possibly the date was an 
afterthought, or has been re-worked subsequently. It is by no 


4. Ogilby’s Virgil. Francis Cleyn’s design for Eclogue I. 


means impossible that Lady Calverley’s son, Sir Walter Calverley 
Blackett, had this date inserted in his mother’s needlework at the 
time that her embroideries were brought from Esholt to Walling- 
ton in 1755. The date on the wall-panels, 1717, differs from the 
date recorded in the Diary (February, 1716) and it is conceivable 
that it, too, was inserted at the command of the son, who erected 
a beautiful tribute to his mother in Calverley Church in 1752, as 
we shall see. In any case, the date on the wall-panels is proved 
approximately correct by the Diary and there seems no reason to 
doubt the validity of the date on the screen in view of the fact that 
it has always been with the family: first at Esholt and then at 
Wallington. 

It remains to record this transfer of the embroideries from 
Esholt to Wallington. Sir Walter and Lady Calverley’s son, 
Walter, was born in 1708. On the death of his uncle Sir Walter 


(Detail). Upper section of first panel; Moeris and Lycidas. 


ackett, 3rd Baronet, in 1728, he inherited through his mother 
> Blackett estates which included Wallington. According to 
> terms of his grandfather’s Will he took the name Blackett in 
dition to Calverley. At the same time the young Walter 
irried Elizabeth Ord, natural daughter of his uncle. On the 
ath of his father in 1749 he inherited the Calverley baronetcy 
d became Sir Walter Calverley Blackett. Six years later he had 
mother’s embroideries brought to Wallington. The Account 
oks still preserved there record, under January 1755: ‘item 4. 
large trunk with Lady Calverley’s work in the best Drawing 
om. item 17, Case with six leaft skreen, Lady Calverley’s 
rk’. The Rev. Henry Stapleton (in his book previously 
erred to) reports that there were still blank spaces on the walls 
Esholt Hall in his day, whence the embroideries had been 
en. Esholt has subsequently become the headquarters of the 


6. Ogilby’s Virgil. Cleyn’s design for Eclogue IX. 


Bradford Sewage Works. At Wallington, the ten panels were 
placed on the walls of a fine room on the first floor. The screen 
was seen in the Dining Room by Arthur Young in 1767-9. In his 
Six Months Tour of the North of England (and edition, 1770-1, 
Vol. III, pages 81-2) he notes: “Likewise a needlework screen of 
tent stitch, very elegant’. 

Three years before this, in 1752, Sir Walter Calverley Blackett 
had erected a Memorial tablet to his mother in Calverley Church, 
beside his father’s memorial. It records that she died in September 
1736, aged 51, and that she: 

‘Was endowed with that equal disposition of mind which 
always creates its own happiness, 

With that open and flowing benevolence which always promotes 
the happiness of others; 
Her person was amiable and engaging, her manners softand gentle, 
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7- (Detail). Upper section of third panel; Silenus. 


Her behaviour delicate and graceful; her conversation lively and 
instructing 
Even her amusements distinguished her a woman of sense, 
Having not only innocence but merit to recommend them’. 
A truly beautiful and heartfelt memorial to a distinguished lady; 
but her work as an embroideress is not specially mentioned. 
Perhaps this pastime, this craft of hers, would not have been as 
good as it is, so charming and yet in such robust good taste, if it 
had not been considered a perfectly normal occupation for a 
cultured lady, with her family and household duties to attend to. 
‘Even her amusements distinguished her a woman of sense’: 
an understatement? It is always when good craft is taken to be 
something quite normal, that it is in fact flourishing at its highest 
level. 

The final question remains, as to whether Julia Calverley’s 
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8. Ogilby’s Virgil. Cleyn’s illustration for Eclogue VI. 


husband was indeed the prototype of the famous Sir Roger de 
Coverley, the character in Steele’s ‘Spectator’s Club’, whom 
Joseph Addison so greatly developed in The Spectator of 1712-13. 
Peter Smithers, in his life of Addison, has said that Sir Roger de 
Coverley ‘was the embodiment of a Tory squire’, portrayed by 
Steele to be ‘rather beloved than esteemed’, but developed by 
Addison “to be esteemed rather than imitated’. ‘It was the picture 
of one to whom none could take exception, indeed all must 
recognise in him the entertaining foibles of mankind.’ The Rev. 
Henry Stapleton cites Cudworth’s Round about Bradford for the 
tradition in the parish concerning this connection. Moreover 
Defoe, in his Tour through Britain (published from June 1724) 
wrote: ‘A trip westward to Sir Walter Calverley of like name 
and amiable disposition with the celebrated Sir Roger, well- 
known in moral history, only the former has the advantage of a 


. (Detail). Lower section of fifth panel; the making of implements. 


etter education and is by much a finer gentleman’. Stapleton 
as drawn up an imposing list of parallels between Sir Walter 
nd Sir Roger. Here are a few salient points. The local pro- 
unciation of the name Calverley is “Coverley’ and it is thus 
ritten on an inscribed eighteenth-century Communion Cup 
1 Calverley Church. Both Sir Walter and Sir Roger came 
to their estates in their twenty-second year, both were 
aronets and Justices of the Peace. The estates of both were 
yrmerly in debt owing to misfortunes in the Civil Wars, but 
ad been recently redeemed and the family fortunes restored. 
ir Roger’s chaplain resided in the house, just as Sir Walter had 
ranged at Esholt in 1702. The ruins of the old abbey, described 
y Addison, would fit Esholt Priory before the new house was 
ult. Sir Walter’s education consisted of four years with local 
hoolmasters, followed by four years at Queen’s College, 


10. Ogilby’s Virgil. Cleyn’s illustration to First Book of Georgics. 


Oxford: in subsequent years he was in the habit, like Sir Roger, 
of paying not infrequent visits to London. From a mediaeval 
Calverley (or “‘Coverley’) ancestor is supposed to derive the 
dance known by this name. The tradition, therefore, of the associ- 
ation of the literary character with the historical family is by 
no means groundless. 

In 1777 Wallington passed, through Sir Walter Calverley 
Blackett’s daughter Julia, who married Sir George Trevelyan, 
Bart., to their son Sir John Trevelyan. In this family, which came 
originally from Trevelyan (or Trevilian) near Fowey in Corn- 
wall, Wallington has remained to the present day. In 1941 the late 
Sir Charles Trevelyan made over the estate to the National 
Trust, and it is to Sir Charles’ kindness and to the help of Lady 
Trevelyan, that I am greatly indebted for many of the facts 
published in this and the preceding article. 
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11. (Detail). Upper section of fifth panel; swarming bees. 12. Ogilby’s Virgil. Cleyn’s design for Fourth Book of Georgics. 


13. (Detail). Upper section of sixth panel showing inscription ‘Julia Calverl 
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The Beaverbrook Gallery 


[es the English-speaking world (apart from the United States) 
the opening of a new art gallery is a rare event. I saw the 
gallery at Fredericton that Lord Beaverbrook was to present the 
next day to the Province of New Brunswick as a golden brick in 
the surrounding darkness, isolated by its floodlighting alike from 
the deserted square on which it stands and from the wide river it 
overlooks. By light of day it still shone out from its surroundings, 
but without adventitious aid. In contrast to the Legislative Build- 
ing across the square and the houses flanking it, Victorian, 
pleasantly ornate, the art gallery was the embodiment of the 
architecture of today. It is a simple, strictly functional, single- 
storeyed structure made of brick, limestone and marble. The 
small bricks are of a light grey that radiate an urbane touch of 
warmth. The building, which is just over 120 feet in length, some 
70 in width and about 30 in height, rests on a stone terrace that 
raises it above the square. The moment he enters the building the 
visitor finds himself facing a great window that forms the entire 
back wall of the central gallery through which he sees a wide 
expanse of the St. John River. This gallery is suffused with the 
changing light reflected from the surface of the swiftly flowing 
water. 

The building consists of three galleries on the main floor, and a 
large gallery on the lower floor designed for use either as an 
exhibition gallery or as a lecture-room. The artificial lighting, 
that most difficult of all the technical problems that the designers 
of art galleries have to face, has been ingeniously solved: it can 
be precisely controlled, and as the daylight fails it can be pro- 
gressively increased, the artificial blending the while with the 
natural light. The architect was Mr. Neil M. Stewart of Frederic- 
ton, whose late partner, Lynn Howell, however, made the first 
rough plans. The Chairman of the Building Committee was 
Brigadier Michael Wardell, Editor of Fredericton’s lively daily 
newspaper The Gleaner. 

Consisting of some three hundred and twenty works, of which 
the large majority have been presented by Lord Beaverbrook 
himself, the collection is designed to exemplify the development 
of British and of Canadian painting. The Canadian school, being 
far smaller and of more recent growth, it has been possible to 
represent fairly completely, from Cornelius Krieghoff, a painter 
born in Amsterdam in 1815 who arrived in America in 1837 and 
became the chief pioneer painter of Canada, down to Jean-Paul 
Riopelle, Canada’s leading abstract painter. Had Krieghoff 
remained in Europe he would have been an insignificant painter, 
but his small talent responded to the novelty of the Canadian 
scene to make him something between a minor master and a 
curiosity—an artist so sought after that Lord Beaverbrook paid 
£25,000 for Merrymaking, painted in 1860, the gallery’s principal 
example. Out of the twenty-six Krieghoffs at Fredericton twenty- 
two are the gift of Dr. M. J. Boydlen, now a great Toronto mag- 
nate but who in his early days worked as a trapper, miner and 
trader, and who was first attracted to the work of Krieghoff 
precisely because it portrayed life very much as he had lived it 
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By Sir John Rothenstein 


himself. Among many excellent paintings by later Canadians, 
one that stands out with extraordinary distinction is Woman in a 
Wicker Chair by James Wilson Morrice, a painter who fore- 
shadowed the Victor Pasmore of the Thameside landscapes. 
Tom Thomson, Clarence Gagnon, Emily Carr, David Milne, and 
John Fox, a much younger painter, are particularly well re- 
presented. 

It is hardly to be expected that the British School should be 
represented with anything approaching completeness. Yet what 
is remarkable is that in so relatively short a time so impressive a 
collection has been brought together. Among those so far 
unrepresented the most illustrious is Blake. Others are William 
Dobson, Rowlandson, James Ward, Millais, Madox Brown, 
Samuel Palmer and Watts. But even without these and other 
notable absentees the Beaverbrook Collection gives a memorable 
impression of British painting. Of particular interest and beau 
are the Miniature of Queen Elizabeth I by Nicholas Hilliard 
(No. 2), Peasant Girl gathering Faggots (No. 4) by Gainsborough— 
the finest painting in the entire collection—Mrs. Thrale and her 
Daughter Hester (No. 3) by Reynolds, A Drinking Party by Philip 
Mercier, and Hunters out at Grass, by Stubbs. These are paintings 
that would add lustre to any gallery. By comparison the represen- 
tation of Hogarth, Constable and Rossetti is hardly worthy. 

The representation of the eighteenth century, then, has been 
nobly begun, and that of the middle and later nineteenth is still 
sketchy. That of the twentieth, however, is not only distinguished 
but extensive. The work of contemporaries is more easily come 
by than that of their predecessors, but what is even more relevant 
where Fredericton is concerned is the outlook of the donor. Lord 
Beaverbrook is so much a man of the twentieth century that it is 
often difficult to remember that his formative years were lived 
in the nineteenth. The nineteenth, or to be more precise the 
Victorian age, is that with which he seems to have least sympathy 
—a lack that is clearly reflected in his collection. With much of 
the art of the present day he is on the contrary most sympathetic. 
He cares nothing for the academic and little for the abstract—he 
is too much fascinated by the spectacle of human life to care 
deeply for an art that rejects it—but to an art which accepts it, no 
matter how severe the terms, he is able vigorously to respond. 

The most consistently representative part of the period covered 
by the collection is accordingly that which begins roughly with 
Sickert and Steer and extends to the present day. Sickert himself 
is especially well represented by, among others, two beautiful 
little Bath landscapes, Lansdowne Terrace and The Paragon and two 
later paintings, highly entertaining characterisations, evidently 
based upon photographs, H.M. King Edward VIII and Lord 
Castlerosse (No. 6). Other artists of the period well represented 
are J. S. Sargent, Charles Conder, William Nicholson, William 
Rothenstein, Matthew Smith, Augustus John, Wyndham Lewis, 
Spencer Gore, Harold Gilman, Paul Nash, Stanley Spencer, 
L. S. Lowry, Duncan Grant, Henry Moore, Christopher Wood, 
Francis Bacon, Lucian Freud—and Sir Winston Churchill. Of 


1. The Beaverbrook Art Gallery, seen here by night, stands out in Fredericton as the 
embodiment of modern architecture. 2. Nicholas Hilliard. Miniature of Queen Elizabeth 
I, gouache on card, 2} x 1% in. 3. Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. Mrs. Thrale and her 
Daughter Hester, canvas, 58} 55 in. 4. Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. Peasant Girl 
Gathering Faggots, canvas, 67 49 in. 
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particular historical as well as aesthetic interest is a large group of 
Graham Sutherland’s preparatory studies for his Presentation 
Portrait of Sir Winston: also his Portrait of Lord Beaverbrook. 

The new gallery represents a great accession to the artistic 
resources of Canada, which is the more valuable for being situated 
in a region where the general public has hitherto had negligible 
opportunities of seeing original works of art. 

In the building up of his collection Lord Beaverbrook has had 
advice from friends, as well as professional advisers—as he would 
be the first to acknowledge—but the personality that has shaped 
and directed this splendid enterprise is that of Lord Beaverbrook 
himself. Some pieces in this Gallery are very good and some by 
no means so good, but without exception one feels they are 
included because somebody has personally liked them and 
enjoyed them—not because they happen, or happened, to be 
fashionable. 


5. J- W. Morrice, R.C.A. Woman in a Wicker Chair, canvas, 32 X 18 in 
6. W. R. Sickert, R.A. Lord Castlerosse (1936), canvas, 82 < 271 in 
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Places, People, Flowers and Fruit 


Places : Seventeenth-century Holland and Flan- 
ders, eighteenth-century Venice. Once again at 
Leonard Koetser’s spring exhibition of Old 
Masters these encompass the majority of the 
paintings shown, and once again the great names 
are there in profusion. Van Goyen figures twice 
(once with a most lovely upright of a turreted 
house by a river—a rare shape for him); Lucas 
van Valkenborch has two spirited and busy 
festival pictures; Velvet Brueghel an exciting 
Landscape with Windmills. Nor, in this Dutch- 
Flemish world can we omit to mention the 
Marines on this occasion; for the very first work 
is one by Hendrik Dubbels, that early master in 
this kind, whose picture comes from the collec- 
tion of Professor Thomas Bodkin. Two paint- 
ings by Backhuyzen, and two by Abraham 
Storke belonging to later in the century, remind 
us how much these Netherland artists revelled in 
the picturesque beauty of shipping on their wide 
estuaries. As much, indeed, as did the Venetians 
of the following century, who are well repres- 
ented, if not supremely so. Nothing quite so 
exciting as the splendid Shipping in the Bacino de 
S. Marco this time; but some charming smaller 
Marieschi and other Venetian views. 
People: Caspar Netscher’s elegant Portrait of 
Jacob Arcken Boudt, a signed work with an im- 
pressive provenance and documentation, stands 
out among the Dutch pictures; though an 
almost humorous portrait of a plump little girl 
by Cornelis de Vos has its appeal. In genre, 
David Teniers manages to turn even A Foot 
Operation to a harmony of colour and form, as 
does Adriaen Brouwer with Three Boors being 
very boorish in a tavern—shade of Ruskin with 
his fastidious passion for the ideal ! But how alive 
such pieces are. This is life, not fancy dress. 

We may well, however, look further back in 
time in this category of People, since the golden 
panel with St. John by Bernardo Daddi (it was 


Willem van Diest (1610-1673). Shipping in an 
Estuary, panel, 184 x 24 inches. Now on ex- 
hibition at the Leonard Koetser Gallery. 


earlier given to Taddeo Gaddi) belongs to the 
first part of the fourteenth century. From the end 
of the next century we have Quentin Matsys’ 
The Virgin Adoring, and a little later, an Isen- 
brandt’s Portrait of a Lady full of dignity and a 
becoming calm. So Ruskin’s disquietened ghost 
may rest, or turn to rejoice, in two very fine 
drawings by Piazetta which have come down 
directly from William Beckford’s Collection at 
Fonthill. 

Flowers and Fruit: As we are accustomed to 
expect of any exhibition at the Leonard Koetser 
Gallery, there is an immense wealth of Flower- 
pieces and of Still Life. Sometimes loveliness is 
conjured by sheer simplicity—a single flower in 
a delicate vase; sometimes by profusion—as in 
Verendael’s tremendous Flower-piece where all 
the blossoms of all the seasons, it would seem, 
pile up to a majestic pyramid of colour and 
interwoven shapes. Balthasar van der Ast stands 
at the beginning of the series with his almost 
primitively direct statement of the appearance of 
flowers, shells, and the creatures he delighted to 
put around them. What a delight in things for 
their own sake it all betokens: like a child cry- 
ing: ‘Look! Look what I’ve found!’ Monnoyer, 
with his pictures signed ‘Baptiste’ but signed 
even more clearly by the muted blue of hya- 


cinths, convolvulus, or any other predominantly 
blue blossom at the heart of his compositions. 
Several large works from the collection of Vice- 
Admiral Taylor show this artist at his finest. 

With these Flower-pieces stand the Still Life, 
the song of praise for wine in glinting roemers, 
for luscious fruits, for food and the gleaming 
silver or pewter dishes. Pieter Claesz stands at the 
head of this class, with a Breakfast Piece as fine as 
we could find from his hand. 

One other kind of subject takes us back to 
places; the interiors of the great churches which 
perhaps answered the demands of the religious 
instinct in that world shaken by the anti- 
ecclesiasticism of the Reformation. Actually both 
Neeffs and Steenwyck, who are represented in 
the exhibition by noble church interiors, were 
probably Catholics. Certainly the nobility of 
their church pictures is not lacking in reverence 
for Gothic grandeur. 

So, in an exhibition which covers many sides 
of the painting of both the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and glances back to the 
Italian and Flemish roots of all European art, the 
Leonard Koetser showing of nearly fifty pictures 
once again admirably demonstrates the taste in 
pictures of the genuine connoisseur and collector 
of fine paintings. 
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Stuttgart Acquires Moltzau Masterpieces 
Through Marlborough Tine 


(Above). Georges Braque (b. 1882). Still Life (1955). Oil on 
canvas, 284 x 34 in. (73 < 87 cm.). (Below). P. A. Renoir 
(1841-1919). At the Theatre (1880). Canvas, 163 x 13 in. (42 xX 
33 cm.). 


Art, London 


ats collection of modern paintings formed by Ragnar 
Moltzau of Oslo (see The Connoisseur, June (A.D.F. issue), 
1959), of which some part has been shown in several European 
centres during recent years—at Oslo, Stockholm, Copenhagen, 
Helsinki, Zurich, The Hague; in Britain at the Edinburgh Festival 
and the Tate Gallery in 1958—has been justly described as one of 
the finest collections of modern art assembled by a private 
individual: and the Staatsgalerie, Stuttgart, isto be congratulatedon 
the vision which has recently led to its acquiring, through Messrs. 
Marlborough Fine Art of London, many of the principal paintings 
from the Moltzau Collection for permanent civic exhibition. 
Though the collection was not acquired in its entirety, Stuttgart 
thus gains a splendid series of masterpieces. Some paintings have 
gone to the United States and Mr. Moltzau has retained others, 
more especially works by present-day artists in whose work he is 
interested. These deductions, however, left for the German city a 
magnificent representation of Post-Impressionist art and of the 
School of Paris. With a broad but consistent view, he brought 
together works that were both outstanding when individually 
considered and comprehensive in covering a brilliant period. 
This comprehensiveness was aptly suggested by the title given 
to the exhibition at the Tate Gallery (“From Cézanne to Picasso’), 
though its range was actually even wider, from the Impressionist 
ambience of Renoir’s Portrait of Madame Choquet, 1875, to the 
post-Picassian abstract development of which Nicolas de Staél’s 
Enamels, 1946, was an example. No private collection could be 
expected to take in everything from so rich a period and one 
might note, for instance, the absence of Van Goghand Seurat. Yet, 
viewed in an historical light, the collection provides a sufficiency 
of ‘key’ works—or ‘landmarks’ as they might be termed—to trace 
the main historical outline and convey all the character of the 
modern evolution. If Van Gogh is an absentee he is at all events 
present in spirit in the line of Expressionist development which 
he inspired, and which the collection does not fail to illustrate. 
Choice of more than one work by the same artist also effec- 
tively illustrates some remarkable aspect of personal progress. 
From the Impressionist Renoir of the late nineteenth century one 
comes to the Indian summer of his art in the joyous warmth of 
his Two Bathers of circa 1918-19. The serene course of Braque is 
indicated by comparison of the Cello of tort, analytic in its 
Cubism, and the glowing synthesis of the Still-Life of 1955. The 
variety of Picasso can be appreciated in the geometric planes and 
surface textures of The Violin, 1912, as contrasted with the ‘classi- 
cal’ compositions of 1921 or the later form of still-life represented 
by the Buffet of ‘The Catalan’, 1943. 
All the works mentioned above have gone to Stuttgart, with 
many others in which great artists of the period are seen at their 
best and in some characteristic and creatively important phase. 


(Right). Georges Rouault (1871-1958). Ecce Homo 
(1938). Oil on canvas, 41 < 29 in. (105 x 74 cm.). 
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Paul Cézanne (1839-1906). Bathers before a Tent (1883-85). 
Oil on canvas, 25 < 31} in. (64 X 8I cm.). 


Among them is the celebrated version of Cézanne’s Bathers, 
1883-85, which displays his majestic effort to organise and 
simplify. Then there is Gauguin’s portrait of his mother (1893), a 
famous masterpiece which, no less than his figure compositions, 
exemplifies his gift of design and the exotic element in his art and 
outlook. Bonnard’s Terrasse Family, 1902, is not only one of his 
most elaborate compositions and, to quote hisnephew, M. Charles 
Terrasse, an exceptionally charming ‘representation of a family 
reunion and a memory of happy days’ but an exquisite poem of 
colour. What is known as his ‘Intimisme’ here has a special value. 

Modigliani’s sensuous grace of line is typically shown in his 
Nude on a White Cushion, 1917, while his portrait of his painter 
friend, Chaim Soutine, is remarkable equally for its paint sub- 
stance and colour and the living personality that emerges. Matisse, 
in a painting of his Fauve years, the Coiffure of 1907, can be studied 
as the exponent of rhythmic emphasis in form and contour. In 
the Small Blue Interior, painted forty years later, he concentrates 
all his art of colour in luxurious opposition of red and blue. 
Rouault’s Ecce Homo of 1938 well brings out a dual aspect of his 
painting. Here, this master apart, expressionist in his austerity and 
sense of the tragic seems to bridge the gap between the Middle 
Ages and the twentieth century, adding to a moving sadness the 
deep lustre of stained glass. 

Also, with their historical importance and their own distinct 
and striking mode of expression, are such other artists represented 
as Fernand Léger, Raoul Dufy and Maurice Vlaminck. Léger’s 
Three Sisters is an excellent example of the decorative style which 
he evolved in his later years. Dufy’s Trouville, 1928, has all that 
vivacity for which he is esteemed. Likewise Vlaminck’s Still Life 
of 1907 is a work of great vigour, in which one can see how the 
art of Van Gogh influenced a later generation. 

The uniformly high quality of the Moltzau Collection 
impresses itself on the mind as one passes in review the works that 
have gone to Stuttgart. So, too, does the advantage, equally from 
an aesthetic and a practical point of view, of acquiring them all 
together at the same time. If they had gone to the art saleroom 
they would have been dispersed. Experience has shown what a 
hard task confronts a public gallery in trying to assemble a com- 
parable collection by the purchase of individual pictures, and 
how little it can be sure of obtaining one particular picture it may 
badly need. One recalls the recent instance when the National 
Gallery went to the limit of its allotment in offering £/143,000 for 
a Cézanne but was outbid by no more than £2,000. The British 
art-lover, thinking perhaps how greatly a Moltzau collection 
would have strengthened the Tate Gallery’s representation of 
modern art, may well reflect also on the financial limitations 
which place it at a disadvantage. How was it that a single German 
city could raise the large sum involved in the Moltzau purchase? 
The answer gives food for thought. It is understood that the sum 
was made up with the aid of an officially organised lottery. This 
form of public contribution to an end by which the public as a 
whole ultimately benefits is surely no more to be despised than, 
let us say, a Premium Bond. 

There is a clear advantage in retaining the identity of the 
collection. A well-chosen assemblage of pictures, like any other 
good anthology, has its own distinct character which it would be 
a pity to lose. In the same way we can be thankful that the collec- 
tion of the late Samuel Courtauld, another model of connoisseur- 
ship, taste and judgment, was not dispersed but now constitutes a 
central feature of the Courtauld Gallery in London. It can there- 
fore only be a cause for satisfaction that the Moltzau pictures, 
hung together in the existing museum premises at Stuttgart, or 
in the new gallery planned to house them in 1962, shall continue 
in perpetuity to reflect their fofmer owner’s discerning choice. 
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(Above). Henri Matisse (1869-1954). The Coiffure (1907). Oil on 
canvas, 45} X 35 in. (I16 « 89 cm.). (Below). Amedeo Modi- 
gliani (1884-1920). Portrait of Chaim Soutine (1894-1943). Oil on 
wood, 14 X II in. (36 X 28 cm.). 


International 
Saleroom 


1. Louis XV marquetry table 4 ouvrage, by 
J. F. Oeben. £13,650 (Christie’s). 2. Louis XV 
marquetry demi-armoire. £1,680 (Christie’s). 
3. Louis XV ormolu cartel clock. £945 
(Christie’s): three lots in a sale total of 
£101,960. 4. Louis XV marquetry table a 
écrire, by Pierre Pioniez. Dollars 5,500 
(£1,964) (Parke-Bernet, New York). 
5. Canaletto. ‘View of S. Giorgio Maggiore’, 
23 X 36} in. £32,000 (Sotheby’s). 6. Rem- 
brandt. ‘Portrait of a Young Woman’, signed 
and dated 1634. £22,000 (Sotheby’s). 7. W. 
R. Sickert. ‘Venezia’. £147 (Christie’s). 8. 
Sixteenth-century Isnik green-ground bottle, 
12 in. high. £500 (Sotheby’s). 
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International 
Saleroom 


9. George I octagonal sugar box and cover, 
James (?) Fraillon, London, 1716. £3,000 
(Sotheby’s). 10. William III covered sugar 
bowl, 44 in. diameter, by Joseph Ward, Lon- 
don, 1700. £950 (Sotheby’s). 11. Extremely 
rare cushion-shaped pink diamond. £46,000 
(Sotheby’s). 12. Thomas Gainsborough. 
‘The Midday Rest’, 214 x 27} in. £6,200 
(Sotheby’s). 13. G. B. Tiepolo. “The Bearded 
Oriental’, pen and ink wash, 7? x 54 in. 
£580 (Sotheby’s). 14. Russian gold and 
opal parrot and cage, by Carl Fabergé, 3? in. 
high. £997 (Christie’s). 
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SELLING AT CHRISTIE’S IN THE BIG IMPRESSIONIST SALE ON MAY 20th: 

1. J. de Chirico. ‘Pillars of the Sea’, signed, 28} x 36 in. 2. Henri de Matisse. ‘Le Legon de 
Peinture’, signed, 28 353in. 3. Modigliani. ‘Portrait d’une Petite Fille au Chapeau’, 22 x 17} in. 
4. Jean Louis Forain. ‘La Scene de l’Opera’, 23 < 28 in. 
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SELLING AT SOTHEBY’S: 1. A large 
Ravenscroft tazza, 13% in. diameter, 4} in. 
high, c. 1675-80. To be sold with a collection 
of fine English drinking glasses, the property 
of Sir Hugh Dawson, on May 20th. 


Forthcoming 


Sales 


2. Girolamo Savoldo. ‘The Temptation of 
St. Anthony’, panel, 262 x 47 in. Selling in 
May or early June. 3. Claude Monet. ‘Santa 
Maria della Salute’, signed and dated 1908, 
281 x 35? in. Selling on May 4th. 4. From 
‘Les Chroniques de France’, Bruges, c. 1475. 
Selling, with forty-four miniatures, from the 
collections of the Croy family, Sultan Abdul 
Medjid of Turkey, and the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, on May 24th. 
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The Connoisseurs Diar 


Tanzio da Varallo : King George's Jubilee Trust 


Spanish Royal Armour : 


OLLOWERS of Caravaggio have been 
receiving ever increasing attention from 
collectors and students of Italian painting in 
recent years. Hardly a month passes without 
some art journal in Italy or England devoting 
an article to one of these artists who have a 
special power to charm the present generation. 
An exhibition devoted to a group of works 
which can, beyond reasonable doubt, be assigned. 
to one of these artists therefore serves a very 
useful purpose, even though the thought of it 
may send a mild shiver down the spines of those 
whose affections lie outside the seicento. Out- 
standing among such exhibitions was the Mostra 
di Tanzio da Varallo, recently shown in Turin, 
which included the bulk of the known paintings 
and drawings by this artist and photographs of 
his frescoes. It was accompanied by a handsome 
and very well illustrated catalogue (with more 
than 150 plates, many of them details) compiled 
by the arch-connoisseur of the Lombard and 
Piedmontese seicento, Dr. Giovanni Testori. 
Antonio d’Errico, known as Tanzio da Varallo 
from the little town in the Valsesia (north-east 
of Turin) where he worked for most of his life, 
was born in about 1575 and died in 1635. He 
belongs, therefore, to the first generation of 
artists who fell under the powerful spell of 
Caravaggio who was, in fact, his senior by only 
two years. In the early years of the seventeenth 
century he appears to have visited Rome and to 
have returned to the North by way of the Mar- 
ches where he painted two altarpieces. Between 
1616 and 1628 he is recorded as working from 
time to time in the chapels of the Sacro Monte at 
Varallo where he painted realistic fresco back- 
grounds to his brother’s disturbingly life-like 
groups of terracotta figures enacting scenes from 
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St. John the Baptist. By Tanzio da Varallo (Kress 
Collection, Tulsa), a characteristic painting by 
this artist, to whom an exhibition was recently 
devoted in Turin. 


the Passion. He also executed paintings for 
several churches, the most notable being those 
in the church of S. Gaudenzio at Novara. With 
the exception of three somewhat undistinguished 
portraits, all his works seem to have been of 
religious subjects a large proportion of which 
have remained in the churches for which they 
were painted, though some have found their 


World Refugees 


way into museums and a few have crossed the 
Atlantic to America. 

The exhibition at Turin included some thirty 
paintings, from various sources, and an equal 
number of drawings from the Pinacoteca at 
Varallo. Nearly all the more interesting paint- 
ings were shown at the exhibition of Manierismo 
Piemontese e Lombardo del Seicento held at Turin 
five years ago. Of the newcomers, the most 
important was undoubtedly the splendid St. 
John from Tulsa (see illustration) which once 
passed under the name of Velasquez. 


Neo-Classical Exhibition at Como 


‘THE union of classic interest with picturesque 
beauty, has rendered Como the sojourn of the 
elegant and the haunt of the learned’, wrote 
Lady Morgan in 1819. The scenic beauties of the 
lake have continued to attract visitors ever since 
her day, but it was neo-classic rather than classic 
interest which recently made it the haunt of the 
learned. They came to see an exhibition of late 
eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century Lom- 
bard art. Nearly five hundred objects—paintings, 
drawings, sculpture, and furniture—were 
assembled very appropriately in the handsome 
late eightcenth-century Villa dell’ Olmo—‘or 
rather the superb palace of the Marchese Odes- 
calchi’ to quote Lady Morgan again. 

This setting, combined with the carefully 
chosen exhibits, helped to conjure up a fascin- 
ating picture of ‘Imperial’ Milanese society, that 
elegant world which was so brilliantly and 
imaginatively evoked by Stendhal in the opening 
chapters of La Chartreuse de Parne. Works by all 
the artists Stendhal mentioned were on show— 
Cagnola, Appiani and Pompeo Marchesi—and 
one was reminded that the Marchese del Dongo’s 
castle looked down on the Lake of Como. An 
illustrated catalogue, compiled by Dr. Angela 
Ottino della Chiesa, accompanied the exhibition 
and provided a useful introduction to the arts of 
this neglected epoch. 


Architectural Drawings 


Among the many exhibits the architectural 
drawings were probably the most interesting, 
since it was in building that the Lombard 
achievement of this period was best expressed. 
Moreover, this section of the exhibition served 
as a timely reminder of the neo-classical palaces 
and churches which have been threatened by 
recent schemes for the modernization of Milan. 
Giuseppe Piermarini, the architect of La Scala, 
and Luigi Cagnola, who designed the Arco 


Detail of the vast table-centre made for the 
Duca Melzi, Vice-President of the Italian 
Republic, by Giacomo Raffaelli in 1804. 
Soprintendenza di Monumenti, Milan. 


World Refugee Year 


MANY of the thousands of refugees in 
camps throughout the world have had no 
contact with home or family for upwards 
of twenty years. They come from every 
nation, yet they belong to no nation. 
They must be helped. Connoisseurs can 
provide timely and effective help towards 
reaching the United Kingdom Central 
Refugee Fund target of £2m. by attending 
the national charity sale to be held at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s in the evening of May 
rith, when jewellery and silver, pictures 
and drawings, and works of art generally 
will be offered for sale. Among the many 
paintings which will be sold is one by Sir 
Winston Churchill and given by him. 


della Pace at Milan, were both well represented 
by drawings for palaces and gardens as well as 
the latter’s preposterous project for a barracks, 
disguised as a Corinthian temple. Napoleon 
once thought of building this on the summit of 
Mont Cenis as a monument to Franco-Italian 
friendship. There were also several interesting 
sketch books and watercolours by Giacomo 
Quarenghi, the Bergamasque architect who 
worked mainly in Russia. 

Paintings of this period and school have found 
few admirers outside Italy, and even the most 
ardent devotee of neo-classicism is bound to 
admit that the majority of the mythological, 
allegorical and religious pieces have little more 
than ‘period’ interest. Among the most notable 
in this exhibition Andrea Appiani’s 
sensitively handled, lightly coloured schemes 
from the story of Europa painted for the famous 
garden designer Conte Ercole Silva in the late 
1770's. It was interesting to note that these 


were 


attractive decorative pictures reveal the influence 
of seventeenth-century Bolognese artists, while 
Appiani’s later Toilet of Juno (c. 1810) seems to 
show a group of statues by Canova against a 
Pompeian background. Angelo Monticelli’s 
sketch for the curtain of La Scala, Giuseppe 


The late Field-Marshal Lord Ironside, by Colin 
Corfield. This portrait has been installed in the 
Royal Artillery Mess, Woolwich. 


American Furniture in England 


AS a complement to an exhibition of 
more than 150 important pieces of 
American Silver, to be held at Messrs. 
Christie’s, London, during August and 
September, the organisers would appreci- 
ate the loan of a number of pieces of 
American furniture. Would any English 
collectors who possess American furniture 
which they would be willing to loan please 
communicate with The Editor of The 
Connoisseur. The exhibition is being 
organised in collaboration with the Eng- 
lish Speaking Union. 


Bossi’s Apotheosis of G. B. Bodoni and the same 
artist’s Zeus Disguised as Diana 
Seducing Callisto were also not without a certain 
mannered charm. 

Milanese portraiture was represented by a 


equivocal 


number of capital pieces which deserve to be far 
better known. The most arresting included the 
portraits of Paolo Landrini, a scene painter, 
General Desaix, the hero of Marengo, and the 
singer Angelica Catalani, all by Andrea Appiani, 
the Contessa Antonietta Sola Vitali by Francesco 
Hayez, and the self-portrait of Domenico Aspari. 
Numerous drawings by these artists were also 
on show. 

The sculptors could hardly be represented as 
fully as the painters, but a number of terracottas 
and a few marbles were included in the exhibi- 
tion. Canova was represented by some terra- 
cottas from Possagno and Bassano and also by his 
little-known bust of the tenor Nicola Tacchi- 


In the forthcoming ‘English Portraits Mainly 
Eighteenth Century’ at the Sabin Galleries, 
Cork Street, London: (left), Allan Ramsay’s 
portrait of Mrs. Sneyd, a comparatively early 
portrait by this artist; and (right), portrait ofa 
naval officer, probably Admiral Anson (?). 


King George’s Jubilee Trust 


FOR thousands of boys and girls education 
ceases when, at fifteen, they leave school. 
Voluntary funds must necessarily be pro- 
vided to enable all alike to develop, in 
their leisure time, their inherent good 
qualities, particularly during the difficult 
time of transition from school to work. 
This is a vital part of the work of King 
George’s Jubilee Trust (166, Piccadilly, 
London) whose Silver Jubilee it is this 
year,and on whose behalf a Sale of Works 
of Art will be held at Messrs. Christie’s in 
the autumn. I appeal now to Connoisseur 
readers to write to me about gifts of 
jewellery, silver, furniture, porcelain, 
pictures, or general works of art of a high 
quality for this sale. 


nardi. There were several terracottas by Camillo 
Pacetti, one of Canova’s ablest disciples, and 
various sculptors, like Graziosa Rusca and Pom- 
peo Marchesi, who contributed to the decoration 
of Milan Cathedral. 

Examples of the minor arts in this exhibition 
were disappointingly few but included three 
pieces of exquisitely inlaid furniture by Giuseppe 
Maggiolini and a fantastic table centre made of 
rare marbles and semi-precious stones for the 
Duca Melzi by Giacomo Raffaelli here illustrated. 


Samlesbury Hall Trust 


FOR those who plan to attend the Samlesbury 
sale (see p. (ad.) xxviii), Samlesbury Old Hall, 
an unusually interesting specimen of fourteenth- 
sixteenth century domestic architecture, is situ- 
ated on the main road (A 59) between Black- 
burn and Preston. 

The Samlesbury Hall Trust is a charitable 
trust founded in 1925 to acquire and hold the 
Old Hall. Initially the Trust received a munifi- 
cent benefaction of a large number of fine 
English and Continental cabinets and other 
furniture. The latter are probably the most 
representative and important collection of the 
kind in England. There are also a number of 
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Loaned by Messrs. Perez (London) Ltd. to the first Midland Antiques Fair (Chesford Grange, 
Kenilworth, Warwickshire: April 26-April 30): an antique Bergam rug from Asia Minor. 


pictures. These furnishings were used partly to 
furnish the historic portion of the Hall, and 
partly as a collection housed in outlying buildings 
adapted for the purpose. 

Now, as a result of the increased demands on 
its funds, the Trust has had to convert the out- 
lying buildings into revenue producing assets. 
Consequently itno longer has the space adequate- 
ly to exhibit, nor the necessary staff to take care 
of, more than about a quarter of the original 
number of objects. 

It has therefore been decided to sell the surplus 
furniture and cabinets (about 150 in number) in 
the hope that these pieces, many of them of high 
quality, may provide a much needed addition to 
the funds. As advertised, the sale takes place on 
May s. 


Gainsborough and Fantin 


THE fine portrait of Matthew Hale (1728-1785) 
by Gainsborough, reproduced in colour in this 
number of The Connoisseur, was painted a year 
or so after the artist’s arrival in Bath in 1759. 
Dr. Mary Woodall, the eminent authority on 
Gainsborough, writes: ‘both in technique and 
composition it follows the same pattern as the 
portrait of Lord Nugent exhibited at the Society 
of Artists in 1761. The pose is almost identical in 
each case and the chair, the carpet and the wall 
covering only differ in minute particulars, whilst 
the window and the shutters as well as the land- 
scape seen through the window are the same. In 
Lord Nugent there is a curtain draped behind 
the sitter and in Matthew Hale his hat is on the 
window sill and his sword stands against the 


Valley Scene with Figures (154 224 


D) 


in.), by Paul Sandby, signed and dated 


1796. In the Fine Art Society’s fortieth exhibition of Early English Water- 
colours opening at 148 New Bond Street, on April 27. 
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wall. It seems likely that the portraits were 
painted in Gainsborough’s studio in Bath, but 
the landscape may be a recollection of a view — 
from Mr. Hale’s house at Alderley which was 
finished building in 1758. 

‘The picture remained in the Hale family 
until it was acquired a few years ago by Messrs, 
Frost & Reed, and it has never been published, 
nor, to the best of my knowledge, exhibited. 
The portrait is in excellent condition, it is 
convincingly drawn and solidly painted in the 
deliberately hatched manner which Gains- 
borough favoured in the early years at Bath. 
The simple matter-of-fact pose helps to interpret 
a straightforward if somewhat blunt character.’ 
Matthew Hale was a direct descendant of Sir 
Matthew Hale who became Lord Chief Justice, 
(1671-76). 

The Flower-Piece by Fantin-Latour, also 
illustrated in colour, is regarded as being among 
the best examples by this great master of the 
subject. Indeed, Mons. Tempelaere, the greatest 
living authority on his work, has written about 
this picture: ‘It is really a splendid painting, 
full of quality and I congratulate you on pos- 
sessing it’. 

Furthermore it has a most interesting pedigree. 
It was originally in the collection of Mrs. 
Edwards. As Mr. Frank Gibson writes in his 
biography of the artist, Edwin Edwards was an 
important figure in Fantin’s life. He first visited 
the Edwards’s in 1861 and stayed with them at 
Sunbury for a month, painting still-life. Accord- 
ing to Fantin, ‘the hospitality was so cordial 
that it reminded him of his own home life with 
the difference that he wanted for nothing’. 
Mrs. Edwards presented the double portrait of 
herself and husband painted by Fantin to the 
National Gallery. 

Subsequently the flower-painting now 
belonging to Messrs. Frost & Reed passed into 
the collection of Mme Viau of Paris, and was 
later acquired by Mr. K. W. Woolcombe- 
Boyce. It was exhibited in 1936 at Grenoble 
Museum, in the Exposition du Centenaire de la 
Naissance de Fantin-Latour (No. 143). 


Diary Date: Spanish Armour 


CONNOISSEURS owed an enormous debt of 
gratitude to Sir James Mann in making possible 
the “Art Treasures from Vienna’ exhibition held 
at the Tate Gallery in 1949. In the exhibits of 
arms and armour from the Imperial Armoury 
in particular we were able to see how mercifully 
the war had dealt with the contents of the 
Vienna museums. 

Sir James has now arranged another highly 
important display. This is of Spanish Royal 
Armour from Madrid. It will open at the Tower 
of London on April 9th and will continue until 
September 25th. Two special articles will be 
devoted to it in the September issue of The 
Connoisseur. Included will be the armour of three 
Spanish Kings: Philip I of Castile, the Emperor 
Charles V, and Philip II. Other loans will be 
the finely-decorated guns and crossbows sent by 
James ! of England to Philip III of Spain and a 
number of important items from Toledo Cath- 
edral and from the Duke of Alba. 


“ap ie, 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. PORTRAIT OI! 
MATTHEW HALE, ESQ. OIL ON CANVAS, 79 61 INCHES 


In the possession of Messrs. Frost & Reed, Ltd., 41 New Bond Street, London, W.1, and 10 Clare Street, Bristol. 
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H. FANTIN-LATOUR. LRCISSUS 2 MIXED 
FLOWERS, OIL ON CANVAS, 17 x 17 INCHES 


In the possession of Messrs. Frost & Reed, Ltd., 41 New Bond Street, London, W.1, and 10 Clare Strect Bristol. 


Books Reviewed 


FESTSCHRIFT FUR ERICH MEYER. 
(Studies relating to objects in the collections 
of the Hamburg Museum of Applied Art) 
(Hamburg: Hauswedell, 1959. 340 pp. 322 
illustrations. D.M. 60.) 


T is impossible to write an adequate review 
4of this admirable publication. It contains 38 
separate studies covering subjects as remote in 
time from each other as antique sculpture and 
German expressionist applied art, and as remote 
in topic as Byzantine enamels and the place of 
scent in the history of applied art. The connect- 
ing theme is that each study relates to some object 
or group of objects in the Hamburg Museum, 
but, though this plan must be of great advantage 
to the staff of the Museum, it presents insuper- 
able difficulties for the conscientious reviewer. 

Professor Erich Meyer, Director of the Ham- 
burg Museum, whose sixtieth birthday this 
publication commemorates, is one of the best 
known and best liked German art-historians 
both inside and outside the German frontier. 
His name is held in no less honour in England 
than in his native country. It may seem sur- 
prising therefore that there should be only one 
English contribution to the symposium, but 
this was due to the difficulty of finding English 
experts who were sufficiently conversant with 
the Hamburg collections to write about them. 

Professor Meyer is best known as the co- 
author with Dr. Falke of the standard work on 
mediaeval bronze vessels, and it is appropriate 
that one of the longer studies in this book should 
be concerned with mediaeval bronze closing 
rings, a subject upon which Professor Meyer 
has long been preparing a major work. The list 
of contributors includes, as might be expected, 
the flower of German art-historians, and it 
seems invidious to select one contribution rather 
than another for mention. The following will 
give at any rate an idea of its scope: the Elbing 
silver statuette of St. George, dealing with the 
superb St. George attributed to Bernt Notke, 
which must be one of the most outstanding of 
Professor Meyer’s many acquisitions for the 
Hamburg Museum; South Netherlands box- 
wood sculpture, by Dr. Theodor Muller, 
Director of the Bavarian National Museum; a 
study of the oeuvre of Hans Georg Fux, a 
hitherto unknown ivory carver and wood 
sculptor of the late seventeenth century by 
Dr. H. R. Weihrauch; a sixteenth-century 
Cleopatra fountain in the Berlin Museum by 
Professor E. W. Braun, unfinished because it 
was interrupted by the death of its redoubtable 
author; etc. Professor Meyer’s anniversary has 
been celebrated by one of the best Festschriften, 
both in content and format, that has ever 
appeared. With the exception of one article in 
English and one in French, it is written in Ger- 
man.—]J.H. i 


MASTER DRAWINGS FROM THE COL- 
LECTION OF THE BUDAPEST MU- 
SEUM OF FINE ARTS. roth and 20th 
Centuries: Selected and Introduced by 
Dénes Pataky. (London: Collet’s Holdings 
Ltd. (sole agents for Britain). £5 15s.) 


PROPAGANDA about the arts—one of the 
best and most reconciling forms of propaganda 
on account of the common sympathies and 
interests which it evokes—is by no means neg- 
lected behind the Iron Curtain. The Budapest 
Museum of Fine Arts has lately followed up the 
Volume of Old Master Drawings, reviewed in 
these columns soon after its appearance in 1957, 
by another folio in the same stately format 
devoted to a selection of European drawings of 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century dates. 
For the great majority of the 94 reproduced (and 
as in the former volume the standard of repro- 
duction both in monochrome and colour is 
almost uniformly high) the Museum is indebted 
to the taste and enthusiasm of the late Dr. Pal 
Majovsky, for a time head of The Art Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Public Instruction, who 
handed over his entire collection before his 
death in 1935. We are told in a discreet under- 
statement that the Museum “due to unpropitious 
circumstances scarcely had the means for adding 
new drawings to the Majovsky collection’. 
Within the period concerned it is claimed that 
the drawings Majovsky secured, with those 
already possessed by the Museum, afford a com- 
prehensive survey of that development if not a 
complete one. Indeed, the qualification is 
necessary, for there are some conspicuous gaps: 
no Turner or Géricault among the earlier draw- 
ings, and, from the great Impressionists, no 
Monet, which is the more regrettable since of 
those connected with the movement he is the 
only prominent absentee. 

French drawings largely outnumber, and 
outclass, those of other nationalities, and while 
they vary greatly in importance (two or three of 
small size scarcely merit reproduction on a full 
folio page), others are worthy to represent the 
artists in any selection. Among these there is a 
splendid Delacroix Horse Frightened by a Storm; a 
Millet, showing him at his best as a draughtsman ; 
half a dozen by Renoir (called inexplicably 
Firmin, not Pierre, in captions and notes) in 
pencil and watercolour, masterly in both 
mediums; a large study by Manet for The 
Execution of the Emperor Maximilian; a drawing 
ofa young woman in full colour by Guys, which 
has a gravity and volume one does not readily 
associate with that elegant decadent; and, 
beyond comparison as a tender and moving work 
of art, an early Mother and Child by Picasso. 

There ate a few English drawings—a landscape 
by David Cox, a fair specimen of his middle 
period, which is mistakenly given the distinction 


of a colour plate, a minor Bonington seascape, 
and a laboured large pencil drawing of Swin- 
burne by Rossetti. These, with the German and 
Austrian examples at the end, bearnocomparison 
with the works of the great Frenchmen, save for 
a study for his monumental Idylls by Hans Van 
Marées, and a baroque pulpit by Von Menzel 
drawn in the authentic spirit of the subject with 
extraordinary fluency and verve. 

The documentation is fully adequate and owes 
much, as did that of the previous volume, to the 
late Dr. Edit Hoffman, a learned and indefatig- 
able scholar. The Introduction by Dénes Pataky 
is mainly concerned with the outstanding draw- 
ings. The critical observations are trite, and even 
their meaning is in places obscure; but that may 
well be the translator’s fault. He must be held 
responsible for ‘donated’, a horrible word of 
trans-Atlantic origin, which has invaded the 
language and occurs whenever a gift has been 
recorded. A considerable number of the drawings 
have never been published before, and this 
finely produced book will ensure that they now 
become known to a far wider public.—R.E. 


THE NUDEIN ART: Edited by I. E. Relonge 
Introduction by Bodo Cichy. (London: B. T. 
Batsford Ltd. £5 $s. net.) 


A GROWING tendency to exploit The Nude 
might be expected to follow Sir Kenneth 
Clark’s book with that title, and the temptations 
of the theme for publishers are sufficiently 
obvious. In this volume we are offered, accord- 
ing to the blurb, ‘the most complete survey of 
the Nude in Art from Ancient Egypt to the 
Twentieth Century’. Whether we can acceptthat 
assertion will depend on what we understand by 
‘a complete survey’. The Introduction by Dr. 
Bodo Cichy, divided into sections and ranging 
widely through time and space, is trite and 
superficial as art-history and negligible as 
creative criticism, while keeping the erotic in- 
terest well to the fore. So peculiar is the syntax 
that it is often hard to determine precisely what 
meaning the high-flown rhetoric is meant to 
convey. For some of the more extraordinary 
solecisms and ‘dislocation of epithets’—the sort 
of language to be expected of a Mrs. Malaprop 
venturing into the aesthetic field—the translator 
must surely be to a large extent responsible. 
Passages taken almost at random would suggest, 
not unfairly, the extraordinary style of the whole 
Introduction, but this from the section headed 
‘The Rebirth of Venus—the Renaissance’ may 
serve: ‘None of the great Florentines, Romans or 
Venetians of the early sixteenth century achieved 
what Correggio, one of the keenest poets of the 
naked female body, achieved. He gave his 
women something which we had looked for 
previously in vain: sensuality! Prior to this, 
beauty had appeared in many guises, sometimes 
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attractive in its worldly burgeoning femininity 
but never challenging, aware of arousing the 
sensual desires of the man’. What Rubens ‘gave 
his women’ was, one gathers in the author’s 
opinion, a vast deal more in that line, but just 
what it may have been remains conjectural, for 
his prose becomes positively chaotic at that 
stage. 

There are a hundred plates in full colour, but 
they by no means atone for the shortcomings of 
the text: with few exceptions, and even where 
colour is of minor account, they are sorry 
travesties of the original works. The most that 
can be said for the best of them is that they do 
not fall short of the miserably low standard to 
which we have long become accustomed in 
expensive publications of this kind. The author, 
or translator, eclipses the contortions and con- 
volutions of the introductory essay in some of 
the lengthy captions to the plates. Here again 
a single specimen may suffice. The final sentence 
on a female nude by Kokoschka informs us that: 
‘The glowing wealth of colour is enhanced to 
an exquisite point of vitality’. Those unfamiliar 
with the artist’s history will regard his own 
vitality as remarkable, for the date of his birth 
given here makes him now to be ninety-three 
years old. 

It is a pity that publishers to whom we are so 
much indebted for many valuable works on 
architecture and the applied arts should have 
sponsored this egregious performance, which can 
certainly add nothing to their prestige.—R.E. 


STILL LIFE PAINTING from Antiquity 
to the Present Time: By Charles Sterling. 
(Editions Pierre Tisné, Paris; distributed by 
A. Zwemmer Ltd. London: £5 tIos.). 

AMONG the small group of scholars who have 
put the study and appreciation of still life paint- 
ing back on the map in the years since the war, 
M. Charles Sterling, of the Louvre, stands out 
for his success in treating the subject as a whole, 
without any limitations of school or period. 
It was he who arranged the notable exhibition 
La Nature Morte de l Antiquité a nos Jours at the 
Orangerie in the early summer of 1952. Later 
in the same year the first edition of the book 
under review was published in French, and it is 
extremely fortunate for English-speaking readers 
that the ‘new revised edition’ of this standard 
work should now have been published in Eng- 
lish. 

In the Preface to this new edition the author 
is principally concerned to defend his thesis that 
‘the painting of independent still life pictures 
originated, in the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries, 
not in the Low Countries, as is usually supposed, 
but in Italy, and was directly connected with the 
revival of the ideas of antiquity’. Among the 
chief opponents of this argument is Ingvar 
Bergstr6m, who in the 1956 English edition of 
his Dutch Still-Life Painting (first published in 
Swedish in 1947) devotes a section of his 
‘Epilogue’ to rejecting Sterling’s thesis, and to 
re-inforcing his own, namely that Netherlandish 
still life painting developed independently out of 
disguised symbolism. M. Sterling has now again 
had the last word, and the force of his argument 
is greatly enhanced by the mass of information 
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and illustration which comprises the rest of his 
book. It also gains added authority by the fact 
that his is a wide, overall treatment of the subject, 
for the book opens with the ancient Greeks and 
closes with the surrealist still life painting of 
Salvador Dali, while Mr. Bergstrém confines 
himself to the Netherlands. 

Despite the immense field that he is covering 
M. Sterling deals sympathetically and convinc- 
ingly with all its various aspects. He shows a fine 
feeling for Dutch still-life painting, though he 
does tend to exaggerate somewhat the influence 
of Rembrandt. He is particularly successful in 
outlining the great revival of still life throughout 
the West in the last hundred years. While he 
might have laid more stress on the importance 
of the symbolic opportunities of still life painting 
to the modern artist, he succeeds in conveying 
most forcibly the complete change in the position 
of independent still life painting. No longer is it 
practised only by a small number of specialised 
artists at relatively isolated periods; since 
Courbet and the Impressionists it has come into 
its own as something very much more than a 
minor art. Indeed it has almost achieved the 
status held by religious and historical painting 


in earlier centuries. 


The most gripping sections of the book, how- 
ever, are those devoted to Italy, and it is clear 
that M. Sterling looks to that country for the 
greatest and most influential of all still-life 
painting. Though the devotees of Dutch still- 
life painting may find it hard to agree with this, 
they will certainly find it equally hard to with- 
stand the author’s stimulating arguments. Having 
stated that Caravaggio ‘conferred on still-life its 
letters patent of nobility’, M. Sterling sums up the 
contribution of Italy as follows: “Thus Italy once 
again puts still life at an unsuspected level. Even 
were this her last great contribution, it would 
be no less decisive than that of Giotto, than that 
of the marqueteurs of Modena and Urbino (behind 
whom looms up the great silhouette of Piero 
della Francesca), than that of Titian and Bassano. 
But Italy, though she disseminated the funda- 
mental ideas, did not exploit them herself. It was 
left to the Northern masters of the 14th, 15th 
and 16th centuries to do so. And after Caravaggio 
no great Italian master, except Guardi, painted 
still-lifes’. 

The seventeenth-century still-life painters of 
Spain and France are also treated with great 
sympathy, and some of the most impressive 
colour reproductions are devoted to their works. 
The illustrations naturally play an important 
r6le in this book. Forty small black-and-white 
plates, arranged in comparative groups, are 
interspersed in the text. In addition there are 125 
full-page plates, of which thirty-seven are in 
colour. The standard of colour reproduction is 
high, and the inks used in this new edition give 
somewhat subtler results than those achieved in 
the original edition. The translation is not an 
entirely happy one, particularly when it is too 
literal in its rendering of essentially untranslatable 
French passages and phrases. It is also unfortunate 
that in the earlier chapters of the book the 
publishers have failed to amend the plate and 
figure references in the text to make them corres- 
pond with the few alterations in the choice and 


order of the illustrations. But these are minor 
faults, and this new English edition of M. Ster- 
ling’s well-known standard work remains a most _ 
worthwhile publication.—L.H. 


MODIGLIANI: Text by Franco Russoli, 
introduction by Jean Cocteau. (London: 
Thames and Hudson. 36 colour plates, 10 
monochrome illustrations. 84s. net.) 


MESSRS. THAMES AND HUDSON’S new — 
book on Modigliani measures 14 by 11} inches _ 
and I find myself asking what is the proper size 
for a book containing a printed text. A portfolio 
of plates with an accompanying leaflet might well _ 1! 
be better. Where will this stop, or will we have _ 
books five feet by three? There is at any ratea _ 
certain disproportion in the present tendency and 
little is achieved; for the book, qua book, ceases {" 
to exist, it is too big; and the enlarged plates 
do not convey a truer idea of the pictures them- : 
selves, they are still too small. A 

Modigliani’s work more than most needs to 
be seen to be believed. It contains a certain deci- — 
sion, aloofness and love in its texture and in the — 
extreme subtlety of its colour, all of which is — 
lost in reproduction. And where, in the painting 
itself, the line between art and pornography may ~ 
be definable, on the printed page it is not; parti- — 
cularly perhaps when, as here, there are captions — 
which have nothing to do with the painting asa _ 
painting. “This charming portrait ofathoroughly — 
nice woman... with its large eyes begging for — 
discretion’. What, I ask, is the real aim of such a — 
book? From a conventional point of view itis a 
handsome book with well presented large colour 
plates, those in monochrome of drawings are 
most beautiful, and the preface by Franco Russoli 
gives an interesting appreciation of his work. 
There are biographical notes, a list of catalogues 
of exhibitions and a good bibliography. 

If this is what is wanted the present publication 
meets the need admirably.—H.S.E. 


G. BRAQUE: by John Russell. Illustrations — 
selected by René Ben Sussan. (London: The 
Phaidon Press. 18s. 6d. net.) 

ANDRE DERAIN: by Denys Sutton, (The 
Phaidon Press. 18s. 6d. net.) 


WHILE the place of Braque as one of the greatest 
artists of our time is assured, the position of 
Derain remains uncertain, and thus it comes as 
something of a surprise to find one of these two 
new Phaidon Alpha Books devoted to him. Des- 
pite the enterprise of including a book on Derain 
in this thoroughly worthwhile new series, it must — 
be reported with regret that this work is likely — 
to do little to enhance the artist’s reputation. 
Mr. Denys Sutton’s Introduction, which is an — 
expansion of his essay in the Catalogue of the 
Derain Exhibition held at Wildenstein’s in 1957, 
fails to give a clear and convincing interpretation 
of the artist’s achievements, nor does it try to 
present a critical evaluation, which might indeed 
have been out of place in this series. 

In his second paragraph Mr. Sutton summarises 
the widely accepted assessment of Derain as an 
artist who achieved greatness only in the first 
ten or fifteen years of over half a century of 
working life. He then quickly poses the question, 
‘is this interpretation of his contribution, attrac- 
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tive owing to its very simplification, substan- 
tiated by the facts?” We are not given an answer 
to this vital question until the final sentence of 
the Introduction, where Derain is summed up 
as an artist who produced ‘on occasion, a picture 
or drawing which stays in the memory’. Faint 
and damning praise indeed, and somewhat un- 
expected after lengthy special pleading and a host 
of superlatives apparently designed to present 
Derain to thereader as a great artist. The net result 
of all this is that even the very real achievements 
of Derain’s Fauve and near Cubist painting before 
the First World War become uncertain. 

John Russell’s task is an easier one, and his 
Introduction, which is considerably the briefer 
of the two, provides a clear picture of Braque’s 
artistic development, though it gives little idea of 
his personality. It also fails to establish Braque’s 
place in Western art after 1914. Indeed, both 
these books make it remarkably clear that it is 
still extremely difficult to systematize and 
clarify the history of painting in the years since 
the First World War. 

A major drawback of the book on Braque, 
and one which is totally unexplained, is that 
while Mr. Russell wrote the introduction, René 
Ben Sussan selected the paintings for reproduc- 
tion and wrote the notes on these. There seems to 
have been little co-operation between the two, 
and the plates as a whole do not adequately 
illustrate the Introduction. Thustheseriousreader 
of this must turn to other publications to find 
reproductions of many of the paintings which 
Mr. Russell has chosen to illustrate his argument. 

The chief value of both these volumes lies in 
the fact that they provide a large body of repro- 
ductions at a very economic price. Derain has 
too illustrations, twenty-three of them in colour; 
and Braque has 80 plates, twenty-four of them in 
colour. The standard of reproduction is ade- 
quate, though some of the colour is rather hard. 
—L.H. 


THE ENGLISH HOUSE: A PICTURE 
HISTORY: By R. Furneaux Jordan. Pp. 160, 
Pls. 377. (London: Edward Hulton, 1959. 
35s. net.) 


THE cover of this book bears only its title, to 
which, along the spine, are added the words 
‘Edward Hulton’. This seems somewhat peculiar 
treatment of an author, for, although this is 
called ‘a picture history’, the text extends to a 
good many thousand words. It is not free from 
defects. ‘Such a scheme makes a tall narrow 
house first real variant upon the type worked out 
in the eighteenth century’, a sample sentence, 
may serve to suggest that Mr. Furneaux Jordan 
is not much of a stylist. There are also at least 
fifty mistakes. Some are probably just careless, 
but others, it is to be feared, are not: to confuse, 
for instance, the Entrance Hall and the High 
Great Chamber at Hardwick Hall is not good, 
and to be told that ‘at Tyringham we see how 
Soane takes the elements of the current classic 
style and combines them in his own way, adding 
his favourite feature—the dome’ is really rather 
shocking. 

Nevertheless, this book is quite worth reading, 
for Mr. Jordan is consistently alive not only to 
the aesthetics of architecture but also’to its social 


and economic background. This last is indeed his 
forte, and he never loses sight of the ‘middling’ 
and humbler of types of dwelling, nor of the 
fact that the rich houses were at all times the 
exceptional houses, If it be true, as he observes, 
that the Georgian aristocracy thought more of 


_ architectural style than of comfort, (and here it is 


perhaps proper to add that the most ‘uncom- 
fortable’ rooms in the Georgian mansions, the 
so-called state rooms, were seldom designed to 
be lived in), it is no less certain that some of the 
smaller Georgian and Regency houses were the 
most agreeable that England has ever known, 
from which the ‘open plan’ of to-day, with its 
lack of privacy and often excessive window areas, 
is in many ways regressive. 

The last third of the book is valuable because 
its 114 photographs give a conspectus of English 
domestic architecture through about the same 
number of years, ending in 1958. The total 
impression is, alas, deeply depressing. This is 
partly because we are led from the drab streets 
of smoky industrial towns, through the specula- 
tive housing of dormitory suburbs, to the 
monster blocks of flats of today, in which, as 
Mr. Jordan aptly remarks (of an L.C.C. block 
of 1956), ‘the Englishman’s home has been 
reduced by hard necessity to a unit in a beehive’. 
But, aesthetically, the big houses are no better: 
the only impression left by most of them is one 
of overblown confusion that is not even pictur- 
esque. This is equally true of Kelham Hall by 
Gilbert Scott, of Eaton Hall by Alfred Water- 
house, and of Dawpool and Cragside by that at 
present fashionable but surely much over- 
lauded eclectic, Norman Shaw. It is curious that 
Shaw should be given more prominence in this 
book than any other architect of any period. 
Lutyens, on the other hand, is represented only 
by Marsh Court, of 1910, the most recent large 
house to be included: but are not a few of his 
later houses, such as Gledstone Hall, Yorkshire, 
of 1925-27, superior to anything of their kind 
since 1840 at the latest? 

Most of the illustrations have been supplied by 
the National Buildings Record or by associated 
photographers. The general standard is extremely 
high, There are a few oddities: Chiswick House, 
for instance, is shown in a poorly-printed photo- 
graph with the irrelevant wings, and with no 
reference to the fact that these were, very prop- 
erly, removed by the Ministry of Works in 
1952; and it is nearly thirty years since the rooms 
at 20 Portman Square, London, (the Courtauld 
Institute of Art) have looked as they appear here. 
But a nicely balanced picture of the English 
house through the ages is undoubtedly provided, 
and many of the examples are agreeably un- 
hackneyed.—A.C-T. 


RENAISSANCE HANDWRITING: AN 
ANTHOLOGY OF ITALIC SCRIPTS: 
By Alfred Fairbank and Berthold Wolpe. 
(London: Faber and Faber. 104 pp. 96 plates. 
11¢ X 84 ins. 63s. net.) 


THE joy of the trait, or flourish, which can only 
be done quickly, is like the art of the figure- 
skater : it looks effortless, but can only be achieved 
after much practice. It is the summit of the art, 
to which few aspire: but all can enjoy watching 


it. And the rank and file, if they cannot do fancy 
work like the masters, can certainly attain a high 
level of general practice without very great 
difficulty, and will greatly enjoy themselves in 
doing so. 

The ordinary amateur penman requires models 
constantly before him to influence his writing 
and give him inspiration: this is provided in full 
measure by Renaissance Handwriting, a really 
remarkable anthology compiled by two of the 
leading calligraphers of the day: Alfred Fairbank, 
retired civil servant who is the greatest living 
exponent of italic handwriting, on which he has 
written several manuals; and Berthold Wolpe, 
professional type designer and letterer, and 
scholar in many curious by-ways of the litera- 
ture of graphic art. 

Renaissance Handwriting consists of 104 pages 
of text (including twenty-nine pages of intro- 
duction by Fairbank, and forty-seven pages of 
scholarly and quietly amusing comment on the 
plates by Wolpe) and ninety-six halftone 
plates (good, but collotype or litho would have 
been better), divided into ‘Manuscripts and 
Letters’, “Writing Manuals and Writing Masters’ 
and (a few plates only, since this has already been 
well covered) ‘Revival of Italic’. It is extremely 
well printed by the Oxford University Press, 
using the Fell types. 

Nearly all the pages of writing reproduced 
are unfamiliar and many have never been pub- 
lished before. Among the discoveries are two 
Papal Briefs to Cardinal Wolsey, in the Public 
Record Office, attributed by the authors to the 
great Arrighi. Michelangelo had one of the 
most beautiful hands of all time, demonstrated 
here in a madrigal composed and written out by 
him; and there are ravishingly beautiful pages 
written by Raphael, Lady Jane Grey, Roger 
Ascham, Katharine Parr and Barnaby Fitz- 
patrick, son and heir of Barnaby, Lord of Upper 
Ossory, and Prince Edward’s (later Edward V1) 
whipping boy: their lovely hands are all within 
the reach of any amateur writer of today, if he 
or she practises a bit. Among the professionals 
shown are the French Master Pierre Hamon, the 
Dutch Master G. W. Bornstra, Arrighi himself, 
G. A. Tagliente, G. B. Palatino, Juan de Yciar, 
and the first Master in England to publish a 
Writing Book, the Huguenot John de Beau- 
chesne, on whom Wolpe intends to publish a 
book. The whole volume is full of exciting 
discoveries. 

‘The Writing Master is dead. Long live the 
Games Master’ wrote sadly the late Sir Ambrose 
Heal in 1931, in his The English Writing-Masters 
and their Copy-Books. Fortunately, he was 
premature. A revival of interest in writing—if, 
indeed, it had ever waned—began in the early 
nineteenth century with the researches of Sil- 
vestre, Westwood and other scholars and was 
carried forward by their lavish and beautiful 
publications and those of Henry Shaw, Owen 
Jones and Noel Humphreys. These were aug- 
mented by a stream of Manuals of Illumination 
for amateurs, and a short-lived periodical, 
The Illuminator’s Magazine. William Morris 
took up illumination and was led by it to 
printing. In the early twentieth century Edward 
Johnston gave a lead to the whole of the Western 
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world by his teaching in London and his book 
Writing and Illuminating and Lettering. The 
specific interest in Italic began perhaps with 
Stanley Morison’s article on that subject in The 
Fleuron, and has continued ever since: it has been 
greatly popularized by Sir Sydney Cockerell’s 


are the typical representatives of the new artist 
in the new society. In the course of his narrative 
Dr. Stang gives us a most arresting picture of 
fifteenth century Florence with its churches, 
palazzi and streets, and its citizens, from the 
new art patrons like Palla Strozzi and Giovanni 
Ruccellai to the meanest apprentice in the work- 


with their long captions make a charming 
accompaniment to the story, but in Vol. II one 
wishes at times for more references to pictures, 
With their indexes and references the books are _ 
well planned. They are now being translated 
into Italian.—A.P. 


lectures and the writings of Alfred Fairbank. 
Today British calligraphers are flourishing 
throughout the land. It is an art which, like 
singing, can be practised by everyone without 


CARREAUX CERAMIQUES HOLLAN- 
DAIS AU PORTUGAL ET EN ES- — 
PAGNE: By J. M. dos Santos Simdes — 
(The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 75 guilders), 


shop. He tells of the heated discussions of the 
public committees, who were responsible for the 
erection and decoration of so many important 


any special equipment, except a pen or pencil 
and a sheet of paper. One other requirement is 
stated in a plate reproduced as frontispiece to 
Sir Ambrose Heal’s book: ‘La belle ecriture’, it 
runs, ‘demande un esprit gai pour son execution’. 
—R.McL. 


KUNSTENS VILKAR I BORGERREPUB- 
LIKKEN: By Nic. Stang. (Conditions of the 
Arts in the City State). (Tanum, Oslo and 
Hans Reitzel, Copenhagen, 1956. 330 pp. 
288 ill. Norwegian Kr. 105 [£5 15s.].) 

DE STORE BILLEDHUGGERE: By Ragna 
Stang. (The Great Sculptors). (Tanum, Oslo 
and Hans Reitzel, Copenhagen, 1959. 360 pp. 
255 ill. Norwegian Kr. 130 [£6 ros.].) 

NIC. STANG is a Norwegian historian, and 
his wife, Ragna Stang, is an art historian. For 
many years they have studied the quattrocento 
in Florence from their respective angles, and 
they have now presented us with the first fruits 
of their labours. The two books are planned as 
part of a larger work under the general title of 
‘Life and art in early Renaissance Florence’. 
Their attention is centred on the first thirty 
years of the fifteenth century, before the rise 
to power of the Medici, while the city was ruled 
by an oligarchy of citizens under the leadership 
of Mazo degli Albizzi. The studies are chiefly 
based on original documents as published by 
three generations of scholars. 

“Conditions of the Arts in the City State’ is a 
historical study with a sociological bias, written 
on the same lines as Frederick Antal’s ‘Florentine 
Painting and its Social Background’ (London 
1947/48). Dr. Stang acknowledges his grateful 
debt to him as well as to Martin Wackernagel 
and many other students in the field. 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
the old established organisation of the guilds 
had become an important instrument in the 
hands of the merchant class in their quest for 
power. Dr. Stang gives a detailed analysis of the 
highly complicated system of the guilds, with 
particular reference to the artist’s place within it. 
Their position in Florentine society is described 
as very modest indeed, the painters, and even 
more the sculptors, were poor craftsmen 
with no civil rights, and considered as social 
inferiors by their patrons. Dr. Stang suggests 
that the status of the artist changed materially 
during the period of which he has made special 
studies. The development of the anonymous 
artist-craftsman of the Middle Ages into the in- 
dependentindividualist, even rebellious artist type 
of our own time had begun in the thirteenth 
century with Giotto and Nicola Pisano. With the 
increasing secularisation of Florentine cultural 
life in the early fifteenth century the development 
was speeded up, and Brunelleschi and Donatello 
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buildings, and we are amazed at the violence of 
their feelings: admiration for the great artist 
and contempt for the mediocre one, jealousy 
between individuals, between guilds and even 
cities were among the most stimulating factors 
in the life of this extraordinary town, which at 
the time of its greatest glory was ‘the size of 
Stavanger’. 

‘The great Sculptors’ is a straight study in art 
history. Mrs. Stang proposes that mature Renais- 
sance was first expressed in Florentine statuary 
during the early part of the fifteenth century, 
while painting, except for the isolated case of 
Massaccio, remained true to the old Gothic 
ideals of lyricism and linear charm until the end 
of the century. Her story centres round the 
statues made for Or San Michele, the Cathedral 
and the Campanile, by Nanni di Banco, Ghiberti 
and Donatello, as well as by some secondary 
artists like Niccol6 Lambert, Ciuffagni and 
Rosso. Nanni and especially Donatello are of 
course the great pioneers, who created a com- 
pletely new conception of statuary with a 
closer realism (in the widest sense of the word) 
in the delineation of the figures, a realism 
which was developed chiefly by way of the study 
of ancient sculpture. In an excellent passage this 
realism is defined as a close reflection of the new 
individualism which suffuses the whole age. 
Here we feel at last that we are really putting 
our hands on the central idea of ‘Renaissance’. 

An important monument is the Mandorla 
doorway on the southern side of the Cathedral, 
chiefly the work of Nanni. The many elements 
of the great decorative scheme, so gracefully 
adhered to by Nanni, is described with much 
interesting detail. The much discussed problem 
of the profetini is considered in a new light. Mrs. 
Stang tells us that she will deal with Ghiberti’s 
and Donatello’s reliefs in a later volume, and she 
also leaves out of her narrative the monuments 
by the great sculptors not actually in Florence. 
Even with these limits to the material Donatello 
stands out as the great independent genius, who 
through his exaggerated interpretation of 
individual features in his models reveals great 
general truth about humanity. His personality 
as reflected in contemporary documents is 
interpreted in a new way. Another important 
passage deals with the theme of David and of St. 
John the Baptist in Florentine history. 

Both books are written in a conversational 
style, often discursive in tone, which is pleasant 
and easy to read, though at times the authors 
demand such a high standard of learning from the 
reader, that he finds himself longing for a more 
conventional academic style. In Vol. II it might 
have been easier if presentation of fact and dis- 
cussion of theory had been kept more distinct. In 
Vol. I the delightful profusion of illustrations 


THIS outstanding and scholarly book brings a 


fundamental contribution to the study of a 
somewhat neglected chapter of Dutch ceramics, 
The author is a well-known authority on tiles— 
he has lectured frequently on the subject in 


England and in Holland—and he has already ~ 


published some enlightening studies of Portu- 
guese, Italian and Dutch ceramic decoration, 
But this is his first major book entirely dedicated 
to the rich Dutch tile panels to be seen in Portu- 
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gal and Spain, although he is already engaged on © 
a complete survey of Portuguese tiles, the well- 


known azulejos for which Portugal has always 


been famous. 


The present work—beautifully printed and 
produced by Nijhoff, although some of the — 
colour plates are not very successful—shows how ~ 
wrong it is to consider tiles as a sub-product of — 
ceramics and how right Mr. SimGes is in fighting — 
for the tile to be allowed its rightful place in the — 
history of art. His book, furthermore, presents — 
the reader with many new and curious problems. — 


It is not generally realized that so many remark- 
able panels of Dutch tiles are scattered in Portu- 


gal and Spain, and the reader will find it interest- __ 


ing to note that Lutheran Holland was actually 


supplying these ‘papist’ countries with huge — 


ensembles of square blue tiles with religious 


subjects, sometimes painted by well-known ~ 
artists. Thus, a major activity of seventeenth- 


and eighteenth-century Dutch potters was 
maintained, for a long time, for exportation to 


the two countries, and the present book leaves — 
no doubt as to the charm and artistic merits of _ 


this production throughout the two centuries. 

In the case of Portugal, it was only by the 
1660’s that Dutch merchants realized the com- 
mercial possibilities of their tiles in that country 
and Mr. Sim6es points out the beneficial influence 
they exercised on the standard of Portuguese 
made tiles which also favoured, by then, a 
similar Delft blue for their designs. These 
Dutch imported tiles could either carry isolated 
subjects—figures or landscapes, usually in 
roundels—or were supplied in bigger com- 


positions to be assembled like a puzzle, the — 


latter ordered specifically for domestic and 
religious buildings. Strangely enough, there was 
no great vogue in Holland for such big panels, a 
fact which might be explained, as the author 
observes, not only by more modest decorative 
requirements but also by religious reasons. The 
fact remains that Portugal can show at least three 
churches entirely lined with large-scale Dutch 
compositions, ordered in Lisbon through Dutch 
agents: the churches of Cardais and Madre de 
Deus (Lisbon) and that of Nazaré. But there are 
many other decorative panels in private houses, 


like the palace of the Marquis of Fronteira, the _ 


palace at Figueira da Foz with the astounding 
total of 6647 tiles lining the walls, or the old 
Saldanha palace in Lisbon. Among these, the 
English reader will naturally be attracted by the 
portraits of Charles II and Queen Catherine and 
particularly by the unusual view of London, 
one of 8 remarkable vistas of cities carried out in 
tiles by Corn. P. Boumeester between 1715-1718 
for the above mentioned Saldanha palace, where 
they are still to be seen. 

_ The other cities, which Mr. SimGes has identi- 
fied, are Antwerp, Rotterdam, Middelburg, Ham- 
burg, Cologne, Venice and Constantinople, a 
veritable ‘ceramic atlas’. But the view of London, 
based on an engraving by Huych Allaerdt, is the 
most remarkable in that it shows, simultaneously, 
some of London’s monuments and landmarks 
before and after the Great Fire of 1666—view of 
what might be termed an ‘impossible London’. 
Artistically, the tiles in the church of Nazaré, 
painted by W. van der Kloet in 17009, are of the 
highest standard, too, but there are others no less 
fascinating like the tiles with Armenian inscrip- 
tions, in the church of Santa Maria, in Cadiz 
(Spain) or the beautiful panels in the Hospital of 
San Juan de Dids, in the same city. All these 
magnificent ensembles are described in detail by 
the author. In the case of Spain, Mr. Simédes 
points out that the vogue for Dutch tiles—in a 
country noted for ceramic decoration—seems to 
have centred around Cadiz, where there were no 
potters and which became a cosmopolitan city 
by the end of the sixteenth century, attracting 
merchants from northern Europe. It is also 
possible that the rivalry with Seville led the 
people of Cadiz, as he writes, to buy Dutch tiles 
as a means to do without the rival city’s well- 
known azulejos. But, although there are some 
unique tiles in Spain, they cannot compare with 
what is to be found in Portugal. 

This fine book, therefore, opens up a new field 
in the history of Art, and Mr. Simées’s learned 
but fluent text should appeal to the expert and 
collector as well as to the more general reader. 
It will certainly remain a fundamental work. 
And we feel sure that Mr. SimGes is also the only 
man who can supply us with the fundamental 
and. much needed book on Portuguese tiles, 
undoubtedly one of the most representative 
artistic creations in that country.—C. de A. 


GREEK PAINTED POTTERY: By R. M. 
Cook. Pp. xxiii + 391, Pls. 56, Figs. 44. 
_(London: Methuen, 1960. 63s. net.) 


THIS is an important book. It is the first full 
treatment in English of the whole field of Greek 
vase-painting for over fifty years and those fifty 
years have seen advances in the subject which 
render the previous book a period piece. But the 
present work is distinguished not only for its 
incorporation of the results of recent research 
but also for its emphasis, proportions and 
outlook. 

Of the fifteen chapters which comprise the 
book, six, covering half of it, are devoted to a 
history of Greek painted pottery from. its 
resurgence at the end of the eleventh century 
B.C. as a controlled analytic style to its final 
decay in the third century B.C. The different 
schools which produced painted wate receive a 


just proportion of the space, the emphasis 
falling on the seventh and sixth centuries B.C. 
(the Orientalizing style and the Black-figure 
technique), two centuries which produced the 
greatest number of individual schools and know- 
ledge of which has increased tremendously in 


the past fifty years. The chapters themselves are 


divided into periods and schools, each chapter 
prefaced by general comments on the stages 
under review. All aspects of the pot are con- 
sidered—painting, decoration, shape—singly 
and in concert. The main lines of the history 
emerge clearly: the gradual predominance of 
man as the central theme, the reign of pattern in 
the early centuries and its eventual subordination 
to figurework and the developing control over 
the clay which with the downfall of the conven- 
tions of vase-painting, in its turn becomes too 
dependent on extraneous assistance from metal- 
work and loses its proportions in a too slender 
and overrefined precision. Artistic personalities 
stand out: the Corinthian miniaturists, the 
ebullient Protoattic masters, the painter of 
brightly coloured Caeretan hydriai, the majestic 
artists of late Black-figure and the individual 
personalities of the Red-figure potters and 
painters. 

Shapes are emphasised and never is the inter- 
relation of painting and pot disregarded, and 
Mr. Cook rightly stresses that the absence of 
background to the scenes and avoidance of 
spatial depth are conventions justified in such a 
medium as a pot surface. It is when the nature of 
the medium has been forgotten, that vase- 
painting loses its personal excellence and becomes 
a tame and inaccurate copy of large-scale work. 
The technique of painting and firing, the impor- 
tance of inscriptions made before and after 
firing, the relation between the chronologies of 
contemporary schools and the distinction 
between relative and absolute chronology, all 
receive due attention. The use of vase-paintings 
for other studies—religion, private life, etc.—is 
discussed, quite correctly, in the space of a few 
pages; the subject-matter of Greek vases has 
always bedevilled their study as works of art. 

The final chapter concerning the history of 
the study of vase-painting is completely new and 
of great interest. Mr. Cook has traced this study 
as far back as the thirteenth century when 
Ristoro d’Arezzo in his della Composizione del 
Mondo of 1282 mentions Arretine relief ware 
and imagines the maker to be divine or the 
fragments themselves to have fallen from heaven. 
Through this chapter march scholars and 
theories, each refining, correcting and sometimes 
miscorrecting the work already done. One 
wonders whether those pots which produced 
‘Etruscomaniacs’ in the eighteenth century and 
Panionists in the nineteenth are the same that 
are seen now so surely labelled in our museums 
—school, date, class and sometimes painter. 
Lest the catalogue of the rise and fall of theories, 
each less fantastic than the last, induce complac- 
ency, Mr. Cook disabuses the complacent with 
his final sentence: “We may laugh at these past 
follies, but they are also a warning to look for 
equal follies of our own’. 

Sanity speaks loudly from these pages and the 


_author’s style is incisive, clear and not without 
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The Stirling 
Heads 


One of the most remarkable legacies 
of Renaissance craftsmanship in Brit- 
ain is the carved medallions known 
as the ‘Stirling Heads’. They once 
adorned the timber ceiling of King 
James V’s Presence Chamber at Stir- 
ling Castle and this is the first detailed 
study ever to have been made of them. 
As works of art they are outstanding 
and are among the only fragments of 
early sixteenth-century woodwork 
that survive in Scotland today. Each 
of the medallions is described and 
illustrated and there is an historical 
account of their origin. 


Price 10s. (post 6d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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humour. In layout no pains have been spared to 
ensure convenience—adequate indexes, a 
bibliography arranged as a catalogue raisonné and 
plates which are clear, well arranged and con- 
tain the necessary information in the least obtru- 
sive manner, more details being available in the 
list of illustrations. All this adds up to a first-rate 
handbook which will serve scholar and student 
alike for its accuracy, commonsense and 
thoroughness.—B.A.S. 


STAINED GLASS: History, Technology 
and Practice: By Liddell Armitage. (London: 
Leonard Hill (Books) Ltd., 1959. 75s. net). 


MR. ARMITAGE is well-known in his pro- 
fession as a clever craftsman, and it is clear from 
this volume that he loves his work. The divisions 
of the book are clearly defined on the title-page, 
and the first, its history, is thoughtfully written 
with most of its statements confirmed from 
other sources. Indeed, a mild criticism of this 
part might well be that there is too little Armi- 
tage and too much other people: a fault probably 
due to the author’s modesty. 

In the sections which follow, those on Tech- 
nology and Practice, the writer is on sure ground, 
Both of these will be of great help to the young 
craftsman, and it says much for his clarity of 
style that they will also be easily understood by 
the layman. Having regard to the steadily grow- 
ing popularity of heraldry, a chapter, ifeven only 
a short one, on this subject is welcomed. Some 
pointed remarks on Art Schools are, if anything, 
overdue. An unusual section is that in which the 
principles which have guided modern artists in 
their work—chosen mainly from living crafts- 
men—are given. Basically these are much in 
accord, one with the other, and they all show 
clearly that there is more to a window than just 
the cartoon. The work must be good in its own 
right; it must blend with the other windows 
in the church; and, above all, it must try to be 
‘all of a piece’ with the architecture. These 
considerations must at times, present the artist 
with some almost insuperable problems 

The book is lavishly illustrated in both mono- 
chrome and colour. Today, after so many books 
on the subject, it is difficult to choose unhack- 
neyed examples, and most of those displayed 
will be familiar to the student. The colour work 
is uneven with some of it presenting detail so 
microscopic that it almost defies examination. 
However, this pictorial element does provide a 
valuable guide to stained-glass development 
through the period from the twelfth century to 
the present day—both in Britain and abroad. 

It is unfortunate that the proof reading has 
been careless. Starting with the ‘List of Plates’, 
on p. 14, we read of “Witley Church, Worcs.’ 
The texual reference on p. 56 quotes ‘Great 
Whitley Church’, and the actual plate is cap- 
tioned as being one of ‘Whitley Church’, 
Finally the Index returns to ‘Great Whitley’. 
And none of them are right. The correct name 
is ‘Great Witley’. Neither will the artist (Mr. A. 
L. Wilkinson) be pleased to see his fine window 
at Boston Grammar School, captioned as 
‘Borton’. Some of the mistakes in the text 
should have been avoided. On p. 30 there is a 
quotation from Dr. Woodforde’s book, English 
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Books and The 
Belgrave Library 


Readers, especially in some of the remoter 


parts of the world, may like to know that 


any book reviewed on these pages, or 

shown under ‘Books Received’, can be 

ordered by post from The Belgrave 

Library, 22 Armoury Way, London, 
S.W.18. 


Stained and Painted Glass. Dr. Woodforde has 
always been under the impression that both 
Merevale and Mancetter are in Worcestershire, 
whereas they are in fact situated in North 
Warwickshire. These mistakes have been copied, 
with the additional one of spelling “Mancetter’ 
as ‘Mansetter’, and creating a new place called 
‘Madlow’. This must be intended for ‘Madely, 
Herefordshire’. There are also a number of other 
errors. 

Yet the author and publisher are to be con- 
gratulated: the former on having written a sane 
and sensible study of a fascinating art, and the 
latter on having produced a nice piece of book- 
work, not the least of its attractions being the 
most striking jacket.—H.T.K. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The inclusion of a book in this list does not 
preclude us from publishing a review later). 


A Catalogue of the Portraits and Other 
Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture in 
the Royal College of Surgeons of Eng- 
land: By William Le Fanu. Edinburgh: 
E. & S. Livingstone Ltd. (16-17 Teviot 
Place). 30s. net. 


Blatter und Bilder. Heft 5. November- 
December 1959. A magazine for Literature, 
Music and Painting: Edited by Horst Bienek 
and Hans Platschek. Wiirzburg, Germany: 
Verlag Andreas Zettner (Ludwigstrasse 2-6). 
Issued 6 times a year, annual subscription 
D.M. 24.—. 


Greek Coins and their Values: By H. A. 
Seaby and J. Kozolubski. Based on A Cata- 
logue of Greek Coins by Gilbert Askew (1951). 
London: B. A. Seaby Ltd. (65 Great Port- 
land Street, W.1). 16s. net. 


Standard Catalogue of the Coins of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Tenth Edition: Com- 
piled by Herbert Allen Seaby and Peter John 
Seaby. London: B. A. Seaby Ltd. 8s. 6d. net. 


Waffen- und Kostiimkunde. Zeitschrift der 
Gesellschaft fiir historische Waffen- und 
Kostiimkunde. Volumes 1 and 2. Miin- 
chen; Germany: Deutscher Kunstverlag 
(Schliessfach 105). 


The Craft of Saxon Goldsmiths of Transyl. 
vania: By Julius Bielz. Bucharest, Roumania 
Foreign Languages Publishing House (Bule- 
vardul Dacia, 35). 


Scottish Art Review. Vol. VII. No. 3. 
Glasgow Museums and Art Gallery (Kelvin- 
grove). 2s. 6d. net. 


Fifty-Second Annual Report. National — 
Museum of Wales. 1958-59. Cardiff: — 
National Museum of Wales. 


Les Primitifs Flamands. Corpus de la Pein- 
ture des Anciens Pays-Bas Meridionaux _ 
au XVe Siécle. I. Le Musée Communal — 
de Bruges: By A. Janssens de Bisthoven. — 
Antwerp: De Sikkel (Lamoriniérestraat, 116). 4 

At 


Belgian francs 480. 
; ft 
Alexandre Benois. Memoirs: Translated by — 
Moura Budberg. With an Introduction by — 
Peter Ustinov. London: Chatto & Windus, — 
30s. net. % 


Winkler Prins van de Kunst. Encyclopedie — 
van de Architectuur/Beeldende Kunst, — 
Kunstnijverheid. Three Volumes: By Dr. vy 
W. R. Juynboll (Holland) and Prof. Dr. V. 
Denis (Belgium). Amsterdam: N. V. Uit-_ 
geversmaatschappij (Spuistraat 110-112), and — 
Brussels. F.97.90. e 


The British Museum Quarterly. Volume 
XXI. Number 4. London: The Trustees of — 
the British Museum. ss. net. (5s. 6d. post 
free). f 


Discovering Mediaeval Art: By G. M. 4 ‘ 
Durant. London: G. Bell & Sons Ltd. 21s. net. _ 
4 


Anyone can Paint Pictures: By Alfred ; 
(Paddy) Kerr. London: George Newnes Ltd. _ 
15s. net. tf 

Longleat. An Illustrated Survey and Guide. t: 
The Wiltshire Home of the Marquess of 
Bath. Derby: English Life Publications — 
(Queen Street). 2s. 6d. net. 


The Tate Gallery Report 1958-59. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 4s. net. ; 


A Picture Book of Leather. London: The : 
Museum of Leathercraft (17, Barter Street, 
W.C.1). 4s. 6d. net (by post 5s. 2d.). , 


The English Tradition in Design: By John — 
Gloag. London: A. & C. Black. 25s. net. 2 


Heads Across the Sea. An Album of Eigh- 
teenth-Century English Literary Por- 
traits in America: By Frances Sharf Fink. 
Charlottesville, Virginia: University of — 
Virginia Press. $10.00. | 

Leonardo da Vinci: a pictorial biography: 
By Richard Friedenthal. London: Thames and — 
Hudson. 2§s. net. : 


The Thirty-sixth Volume of the Walpole 
Society. 1956-1958. London: The Walpole 
Society. Issued only to subscribers. 


re 


Principles of Chinese Painting. By George 
Rowley. Princeton University Press. London: ; 
Oxford University Press. 60s. net. ? 
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Contributed by Adrian Bury 


Round about the Galleries 


< Henry Bright 

EGARDED as the last member of the 
great Norwich School, Henry» Bright 
(814-1873), was by no means the least. In fact, 
have seldom come across a picture by him, 
owever casual, that did not impress me with a 
istinct personality; and when it is such a work 
s the Winter Scene at the Leggatt Gallery in 
t. James’s Street, we are in the presence of 
smething approximating to a masterpiece. 
ainted probably in the River Bure neighbour- 
ood it shows the river in the foreground, ruined 
ower and farmstead in the middle distance, and 
eyond them in a wide snow-covered landscape 
arious mills and churches, The cold, clear 
tmosphere of a winter day is rendered with 
xtraordinary veracity. The whole elaborate 
icture was no doubt constructed from rapid 
<etches and profound knowledge of the terrain; 
or it would have been impossible for an artist 
> have endured the cold sufficiently long to com- 
lete the work direct from nature. This scene, 
rom the details of the frozen grasses nearest the 
pectator to the towers on the horizon, is an 
nforgettable unity of atmospheric and topo- 
taphical facts, illuminated with rare poetic 
cling. A small solitary figure to the right of the 
icture emphasizes the sentiment of ‘old 
Yecember’s bareness everywhere’. And yet a 
ibtle glow of sunlight is a promise, as it were, 
f spring to come. 

Bright owed something to Crome and 
Sotman, who instructed him in the beginning, 
ut soon developed his genius in a vision and 
such exclusively his own; particularly in broad, 
ramatically beautiful sky effects over the flat 
ast Anglian landscape. He was among the few 
rtists who had the confidence of J. M. W. 
‘urner, and they occasionally sketched together. 

Unlike other members of the Norwich School 
right was prosperous. He frequently exhibited 
t the British Institution, and his work first 
ppeared at the Royal Academy in 1843, one of 
sveral pictures that attracted appreciation from 
rother-artists and the public as well. He was also 
pastellist and watercolourist, and for some years 
member of the New (now Royal) Society of 
ainters in Water-Colours. 

Like Crome and Cotman he spent much time 
; a drawing-master, but if it is a fact that his 
come from this source amounted occasionally 
» £2,000 a year his rewards were far, not to say 
henomenally, in excess of theirs, especially 
king into consideration the value of money 
uring Bright’s lifetime. 


Guardi’s Brother 


VHEN Tiepolo died in 1770 the grand manner 
f Venetian painting came to an end. His 
1ormous output in Venice and other European 
ties would seem to have said the last word in 


the magnificent story of the Venetian Republic. 
Within a few years the ‘Bride of the Sea’ was to 
be vanquished by Napoleon. 

Tiepolo was born two years before Gian 
Antonio Guardi and sixteen before his brother 
Francesco. The three artists therefore lived and 
worked contemporaneously; and one can but 
surmise what the Guardi family thought of the 
Tiepolo one, That the Guardis tried their hands 
at large religious and secular decorations is well 
known, but that they had little encouragement, 
in view of Tiepolo’s overwhelming achieve- 
ment, can be imagined from the obscurity into 
which their work of this kind has sunk. 

Francesco Guardi outlived his brother by 
thirty-three years and was fortunate in finding a 
‘line’, the veduta, that probably kept him in 
modest comfort. In this respect he made a 
memorable contribution to the Venetian School. 

The discovery of the five decorative works 
by Francesco Guardi, recently exhibited at the 
Royal Academy Italian Art and Britain collec- 
tion, is of great interest in that it definitely 
establishes Francesco’s place as a decorator, and 
is a key to the position of the Guardis during the 
Venetian decadence. 

Henceforth any works of this kind that can be 
identified as being by Francesco or Gian 
Antonio must command an §art-historical 
interest. One by the latter artist, at the Colnaghi 
Gallery in Old Bond Street, reveals Gian 
Antonio’s manner in comparison with Tie- 
polo’s. The picture, tentatively entitled Scene 
from Ancient History, shows a group of women 
with children supplicating some military com- 
mander seated on a dais under a canopy. To 
the left and right are Roman soldiers with martial 
emblems. A spirited and colourful picture 
(17 X 25 inches), this work may have been a 
sketch for some large scheme of decoration. 

Also by Gian Antonio Guardi is a head of a 
woman in profile wearing a feathered headdress. 
A fascinating picture it attracts us not only by 
the exotic beauty of the person portrayed but by 
a spontaneous and vigorous handling of paint. 


The Royal George 


NO naval disaster in history, not even the loss 
of H.M.S. Victoria during Mediterranean man- 
oeuvres, could have been more difficult to 
believe than the loss of the Royal George which 
sank at Spithead on 29th August, 1782. It was 
not in the heat of battle but on a peaceful summer 
day that this too-gun ship capsized and dis- 
appeared with the loss of 900 persons, including 
her admiral, crew, marines, and a number of 
women. It was the custom in those days for the 
crew to entertain their women friends aboard 
when a battleship was in port. 

The story is that the Royal George, while 
undergoing repairs and being heeled over for 


that purpose, was caught by a gust of wind 
which flooded the sea into her ports. Disaster 
suddenly overwhelmed her. If ever a subject was 
suitable for a drawing in the grim manner of 
Rowlandson’s Dance of Death series here was 
one; and this artist did actually visit the scene at 
the time but made no drawings applicable to 
this terrifying jest of fate. 

At the Parker Gallery in Albemarle Street, it 
was interesting to find a splendid picture of the 
Royal George going down channel with the 
Eddystone Lighthouse in the distance. It was 
painted by T. Mitchell, a marine artist who 
exhibited at the Royal Academy from 1774 to 
1789, and this picture, painted a year or so before 
the tragedy, appeared there immediately before 
it in 1782. 

The Royal George, designed by J. Pownall and 
launched at Woolwich in 1756, was the flagship 
of Admiral Sir Edward Hawke at Quiberon 
Bay, 1759. She also took part in the battle of 
Cape St. Vincent, 1780. Her inglorious death 
has somewhat obscured the ability of Admiral 
Kempenfelt who was in command of her at the 
time. But as an expert on naval history writes: 
‘His reform of signalling changed the character 
of communications at sea and therefore of naval 
warfare . . . Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
the tactics of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars were largely made possible by Kempen- 
felt’s genius’. 

Looking at Mitchell’s picture of the Royal 
George in all her pride and strength, and recalling 
her ill-fated end, Cowper’s poignant line, “Toll 
for the brave, the brave that are no more’, 
solemnly recurs in the memory. 


Happy Hercules 


THE highways and by-ways of art are so littered 
with unhappy stories about artists that it is 
pleasant to think of what was probably the per- 
fect life. Certainly, Hercules Brabazon- 
Brabazon, a fantastic name if ever there was one, 
had no complaints. He could have sung with the 
cowboy character in Oklahoma, ‘Everything’s 
going my way’, if such an ‘American musical’ 
lyric was within the scope of his aristocratic 
imagination. 

Brabazon (1821-1906) lived during a long 
period of peace and security. Prosperity for those 
who had it was taken for granted. There was one 
critical moment when the artist might have had 
to earn his living, but some fortuitous death 
provided him with various moneys and estates 
in England and Ireland, Brabazon was therefore 
able to go on painting without the horrid 
thought of selling, or trying to sell, what he 
painted. H.B.B., as he signed his work, travelled 
about sketching—France, Italy, Spain, North 
Africa, Egypt, India: everywhere, apparently, 
except America. He seldom wintered in England, 
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but when April came he would return with the 
swallows, bringing with him hundreds of 
sketches, landscapes, seascapes, mountains, classi- 
cal ruins and improvisations on the old masters 
that he had seen in the galleries. Venice he loved 
with no less a mystical understanding than 
Turner’s. Indeed, as a colourist in the more fluid 
medium, Brabazon comes very close to that 
master of masters. 

The stars of Hercules being so propitious it was 
inevitable that he have the right friends. Ruskin 
much admired his work, and said he was ‘the 
only person since Turner at whose feet I can sit 
and worship and learn about colour’. Sargent 
also adored Brabazon’s drawings. D. S. MacColl 
fell over himself to do Brabazon homage, and 
Sir Claude Phillips genuflected no less. The 
delightful fact, however, is that Brabazon 
deserved it all. A charming man, and one of the 
greatest amateurs England has ever produced. 

Such was his modesty that he refused to have 
an exhibition until Sargent forced him to do so: 
and that in 1891 when Brabazon had reached 
the allotted span. He had fifteen more years to 
live devoted to his art and enjoying his unexpect- 
ted fame immensely. 

A collection of Brabazon’s pictures at the 
Leger Galleries in Old Bond Street should delight 
the older generation who know it, and perhaps 
surprise the younger who are inclined to think 
that abstractionism is the beginning and end 
of art. Indeed, perhaps it is in more senses 
than one. 

There is a considerable selection of water- 
colours done in Italy, North Africa, Egypt, 
Cairo, India (the Taj Mahal), Cyprus and Algiers. 
Their style is lyrically spontaneous, the colour 
seldom failing to please. Nor was Brabazon 
without skill as a draughtsman if he troubled to 
concentrate sufficiently long on the subject. 
Generally, however, the artist said briefly with- 
out hesitation all he had to say as one might 
express a poetically inspired compliment to a 
beautiful woman. 


Carlo Saraceni 


A PICTURE at Wildenstein’s Gallery in New 
Bond Street, entitled The Lute Player (canvas 
40 X $1 inches) by Carlo Saraceni offers an 
interesting problem. Expertised by Berenson, 
reproduced, Caravaggio Studien, Ernst Bankard, 
Berlin 1928, pl. 21, exhibited Charlotte N.C. 
Mint Museum of Art 1956, and coming origin- 
ally from the Barbarini Gallery, Rome, the 
picture shows a woman playing a lute. She is 
seated at a table upon which there are various 
musical instruments and an open music book, all 
painted with a trompe de I’cuil effect, and 
obviously by a master-hand. 

Saraceni was born in Venice in 1585, visited 
Rome where he studied with Camillo Mariani 
and came profoundly under the influence of 
Caravaggio. Saraceni returned to Venice and 
was commissioned to paint a picture for the 
Council Chamber but died before it was finished. 
Although he died young he left several important 
pictures, notably The Death of the Virgin at 
S. Maria in Trastevere, The Virgin Enthroned, at 
S. Simone, and Joseph Interpreting Pharaoh's 
Dreams, in the Borghese Gallery. 


So much was Saraceni under the spell of 
Caravaggio’s genius that he must have adapted 
The Lute Player from an almost identical picture 
by Caravaggio, which is reproduced by Fried- 
lander in his book on this master (pl. 13). In the 
accompanying Catalogue Raissoné (p. 155) the 
author describes The Lute Player as ‘the only 
example of this subject which fully agrees with 
Baglione’s description. Moreover it came from 
the Giustiani Gallery and was sold in Paris under 
the name of Caravaggio. It was acquired by the 
Hermitage in 1808. It is undoubtedly the same 
painting which belonged to Cardinal del Monte, 
and can thus be considered one of the juvenile 
half-figure works connected with this early 
Maecenas’. 

So much for the Caravaggio. How interesting it 
would be if we could know the complete history 
of Saraceni’s remarkable version, and under 
what circumstances it was painted and for whom. 


Copley Fielding 


WHENEVER I see a Copley Fielding I think of 
that sad occasion in 1855 when members of the 
Old (now Royal) Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours heard of the death of their beloved 
President. George Fripp, then acting as Secretary, 
declared his death to be the heaviest blow that 
the Society had yet received, so much of its 
prosperity had been due for a great many years 
to the exertion of their late friend and President. 

Copley Fielding, the son of an artist and 
brother of several, was the most popular water- 
colourist during the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. Elected Associate of the Water- 
Colour Society in 1810, full member in 1812, and 
President in 1831, he was the inspiring force 
behind the Society’s immensely successful activi- 
ties. That there were greater artists then in this 
famous fraternity—to name three, Peter de 
Wint, David Cox and John Sell Cotman (who 
was never made a full member)—there is no 
doubt. Yet Fielding had his great moments as an 
artist, and from what we know of his life was 
invariably great as a man. 

Ruskin on Fielding is illuminating, praising 
him lavishly and occasionally rebuking him. 
For instance: “In his down scenes and moorland 
showers he produced the most perfect and fault- 
less passages of mist and rain cloud which art has 
ever seen... Wet, transparent, formless, full of 
motion, felt rather by their shadows on the hills 
than by their presence in the sky... his skies 
will remain as long as their colours stand, among 
the most simple, unadulterated and complete 
transcripts of a particular nature which art can 
point to...’ What more could be written in 
praise? Yet Ruskin and other critics deplored 
Fielding’s facility, and at times it was a bad 
mannerism. Such facility was inevitable since 
Fielding exhibited no fewer than 1748 works at 
the Old Society and well over one hundred oils 
at the Royal Academy, British Institution and 
Suffolk Street. 

Suffice it to say that could we select the best of 
Fielding’s works from their vast total and show 
them together the artist’s reputation would 
stand higher. When looking at some unfamiliar 
work, I am often surprised by its quality. Such 
an example is entitled A Distant View of the 


Cumberland Hills (25 x 35 inches), signed an 
dated 1833. It was exhibited at the Old Water- 
Colour Society the following year and has some- 
thing of the poetic grace that Ruskin admired. 
The picture is at the Newman Galleries in Duke — 
Street, St. James’s. i 


That Young Old Society 


APROPOS the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours, the 253rd exhibition is on until 
April 25th, and it is pleasing to note that it still 
keeps up the high standard for which it has been” 
renowned since the year of Trafalgar, when it 
opened somewhat diffidently with an exhibition — 
that won the town. Until then the public as a ; 
whole had no idea how effectively watercolour _ 
could be used. Under the Presidency of Mr. 
Robert Austin, R.A., an impeccable draughts- 
man, with Mr. Malcolm Fry, Secretary, a- 
watercolourist of distinction, the R.W.S. now 
moves into its 156th year. It is interesting to note 
that members include no fewer than fourteen’ 
who are also members and associates of the 
Royal Academy. Two celebrated honorary 
members are Sir Charles Wheeler, P.R.A., and 
Sir Albert Richardson, P.P.R.A., both of whom 
practise the medium with considerable skill. 


Charles Towne 


AS a model of human understanding and the 
hard discipline of research I commend Walter 
Shaw Sparrow’s account of Charles Towne of 
Liverpool (1763-1845). How many hours this 
esteemed writer must have spent in unravelling 
the tangled skeins of Charles Towne of Liver- 
pool and his namesake of London, both sporting 
artists, one can only imagine. Obviously with 
much travail Sparrow has given us a clear picture 
of the Liverpool artist’s difficult and courageous" 
life. He was struggling to be a painter and earn 
his own living in his early teens, wandering 
about and taking on all sorts of jobs. His 
ambition was far greater than his luck, and had 
he had a little more of the latter, Towne might 
well have become a sporting painter comparable 
with Stubbs, who also began in Liverpool 

Towne’s picture John Yates of Burton on the Dun 
Racehorse ‘Ninety Three’, painted when the artist 
was about thirty, is a very promising work for 
a painter who had had so few opportunities, and 
to say that it has something of the dignity of — 
Stubbs is no exaggeration. It also has breadth of 
style, which, strangely enough, Towne failed to 
develop, for his second period as is to be seen in — 
such a picture as Full Cry, (Walter Stone Collec- 
tion) is astonishingly detailed in all the com- 
ponents, horses, riders, scene and sky. I am not 
among those who object to detail if the artist can 
handle it intelligently. Towne did and doubtless 
he was by temperament a detailist. 

A fine example expressing this quality is to be 
seen at the Ackermann Galleries in New Bond 
Street: four horses and two riders under a stormy 
sky. It shows a mastery of realism as regards horse 
form and movement and a genuine love of the 
country scene. The old tree trunks in the pool to 
the left of the picture, the cliffs to the right 
covered in vegetation, and turbulent sky remind 
us how closely sporting art is allied with good, 
English traditional landscape painting. 


IN THE GALLERIES 


1. Copley Fielding. ‘A distant view of the Cumberland Hills’, watercolour, 
25 —35 in. The Newman Galleries, 43a, Duke Street, London, S.W.1. 
2. Charles Towne. ‘Horses in a Landscape’, canvas, 28 * 36 in. Messrs. 
Arthur Ackermann & Son, 3 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 3. Giovanni 
Antonio Guardi. ‘Scene from Ancient'History’, canvas, 17 < 25 in. Messrs. 
P. & D. Colnaghi & Co., 14 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 4. Saraceni. 
‘The Lute Player’, canvas, 40 < 51 in. Messrs. Wildenstein & Co., 147 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 5. T. Mitchell. ‘The Royal George’, canvas, 
55 < 434 in. The Parker Gallery, 3 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 
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Sickerts in Private Collections 


IE HE nature of the admirable current centenary loan exhibi- 
tion of paintings, etchings and drawings by Walter Richard 
Sickert (1860-1942), now in progress at Messrs. Thos. Agnews, 
is twofold. We are privileged to examine works which, because 
they are privately owned, are not normally publicly exhibited; 
and we are enabled, through the acquisition of an admirable 
catalogue, materially to assist the World Refugee Fund. This also 
should be a privilege; for the object of the Fund is of immense 
importance and demands maximum financial support. 

At Agnews, then, we can re-appraise the work of this enig- 
matic, yet delightful, artist: Munich born yet he was part 
German, part English and even part Scandinavian, educated at 
Reading, and lived in France. So many of the well-known 
‘influences’ are now here for a time in Old Bond Street: Degas- 
inspired music halls, Bath, Campden Town, Venice, Dieppe. In 
connection with Dieppe, for example, here is the artist’s wife in 
Christine Buys a Gendarmerie—their villa the Maison Mouton, 
formerly a gendarmerie in Dieppe, in ro1g9. And another of the 
best of his Dieppe paintings is surely The Cart, seen at right 
above? In Sickert’s Salute, seen below right, there is also a sug- 
gestion in confirmation of the opinion which has often been 
expressed that some of Sickert’s Venice and Dieppe works have 
the character of drawings rather than paintings. 

This fine painter was a cosmopolitan character. Yet if he was 
similarly cosmopolitan in mind, he was also a musician of some 
skill, a writer and a reader and a skilled linguist. All this filters 
down into his every brush stroke. 


1. Pulteney Bridge. Canvas, 19 * 24 in. 
2. The Old Bedford. Canvas, 24 24 in. 
3- Admiral Lumsden. Canvas, 953 35+ 
4. The Cart, Dieppe. Canvas, 24 x 19? in. 
5. Siesta. Canvas, 15 < 18 in. 

6. Salute. Canvas, 23} x I9 in. 

7. Self-Portrait. Canvas, 23} 19 in. 


in. 


AMERICAN SECTION 


Modern Art: The Distinctive 
Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph I’. Colin 


W ITH anassured taste and an ever-widening appreciation, 
New York lawyer Ralph F. Colin and Mrs. Colin have 
now, after nearly twenty years of collecting, assembled one of the 
finest collections of modern art in private hands in that city. Of 
the 136 items which make up the Colin Collection, 132 of them 
are now on exhibition at the Knoedler Galleries at 14 East 57th 
Street, New York, until May 14th. The exhibition is being held 
in aid of the Musicians’ Emergency Fund (Mental Health Divi- 
sion) under the chairmanship of Mrs. Lytle Hull. Mr. Colin was 
elected a trustee of New York’s Museum of Modern Art in 1954, 
and he and Mrs. Colin have already given several outstanding 
works of art to the Museum’s collections. Mr. Colin was also a 
director of the American Federation of Arts from 1948 to 19§7. 

The earliest painting included in the display at Knoedlers is a 
Manet Le Petit Lange (bought in 1944). Vuillard is represented by 
nine oils, Bonnard (2), Matisse (4), including the exquisite 
Guitariste of 1903, illustrated on page 209, Rouault (6 oils and 
gouaches), Klee (7), Picasso (6 oils and 1 pastel), Gris (6). There 
are nine paintings by Dubuffet and five paintings and gouaches 
by Miro. The largest group by a single artist is that by Soutine, 
of whose work fifteen oils are included. These range in date from 
1916 to 1936. 

In addition the Colin Collection contains works by Morris 
Graves, Tamayo, Braque, Léger, Soulages, Feininger, Riopelle, 
and sculpture by Despiau, Brancusi, Arp, Giacometti, Marini and 


Reg. Butler, as wellas early Chinese, African and Mexican carvings. 


1. Charles Despiau (1874-1946). Maria Lani (1929). Bronze, 14} inches high. 


2. Jean Dubuffet (1901- _). ‘Woman with Furs’ (1954). Oil, 393 32 inches. 
3. Pierre Bonnard (1867-1947). ‘La Bouteille de Vin Rouge’ (1942). Oil, 
26} 24inches. 4. Amedeo Modigliani (1884-1920). ‘Nude with Necklace’ 
(1917). Oil, 364 = 24 inches. 5. Edouard Manet (1832-1883). ‘Le Petit 
Lange’ (1861/62). Oil, 46 x 28 inches. 


6. Fernand Léger (1881-1955). ‘Les Trois Personnages devant 
le Jardin’ (1922). Oil, 36 « 25} inches. 7. Maurice Utrillo 
(1883-1955). ‘Rooftops at Sarcelles’ (1910). Oil, 27 28} 
inches. 8. Pablo Picasso (1881- ). ‘The Dressing Table’ 
(1910). Oil, 24 « 18} inches. 9. Georges Braque (1882- ). 
‘The Table’ (1910). Oil, 15 % 21} inches. 10. Georges 
Rouault (1871-1958). ‘The Judge’ (1927). Oil, 26} « 24 inches. 
11. Chaim Soutine (1894-1943). ‘Landscape at Vence’ (1923). 
Oil, 23} * 31} inches. 


16. Jacques Lipchitz (1891- ). ‘Accordion 
Player’ (1917-1919). Bronze, 25} inches high. 
17. Morris Graves (1910- ). ‘Woodpecker’ 
(1940). Gouache, 263 * 19} inches. 


12. Auguste Rodin (1840-1917). ‘Head of Balzac’ (1893). Bronze, 7} inches 
high. 13. Juan Gris (1887-1927). ‘Violin and Guitar’ (1913). Oil, 39} « 253 
inches. 14. Paul Klee (1879-1940). ‘Woman’s Pavilion’ (1921). Oil, 
15? <x 204 inches. 15. Henri Matisse (1869-1954). ‘Guitariste’ (1903). Oil, 
21} X 15 inches. 
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The Connoisseur 1n America 


Asia House 


HIS year a great new undertaking was 

launched in New York: Asia House. It is a 
centre for enlightening us on the cultures of the 
East. Sponsored by The Asia Society—with 
Grayson Kirk, head of Columbia University, as 
chairman of the board, John D. Rockefeller II], 
as president, and a council of distinguished men 
and women as trustees—this large undertaking 
falls into several departments: publications, a 
library, art gallery, film depot, panel discussions, 
social activities, and a theatre for the performing 
arts of music, dance, and the drama. 

Through enlightened intelligence the effort 
has been organized on a scale aimed to reach the 
nation rather than a local group of New 
Yorkers. The overall plan, and the way in 
which it has been put into operation stands as a 
model for other cultural societies to follow in 
widening their horizons from a local to a 
national audience. For example, the exhibition 
programme was inaugurated with three simul- 
taneous exhibitions, each extraordinary, in three 
different cities. An important show of Japanese 
mediaeval tomb sculptures, Haniwa, lent by the 
Japanese Government, was presented at the 
National Gallery in Washington. A show of 
Gandhara sculpture, lent by the Government of 
Pakistan, was opened at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. The third and general show, not- 
able examples of Asian art owned in America, 
was held in New York at Asia House. The three 
exhibitions will be circulated through the 
country for a year. The Connoisseur will review 
the Haniwa and Gandhara exhibitions later. 
Today we turn to the opening show at Asia 
House. 

Some forty leading examples of Oriental art 
owned in America were gathered for the 
occasion from museums and private collections. 
The selecting was done by a committee of 
specialists, of which a leading American scholar, 
Laurence Sickman, was chairman. The dazzling 
display, extending in date from the Chinese 
Shang Dynasty (1523-1028 B.C.) to Moghul 
India of the eighteenth century, included sculp- 
ture, painting, and ceramics, together with a 
Jahangir carpet from Lahore, and a Jaipur gold- 
and-jewel necklace. Casual visitors had never 
before seen so many fine works of Asian art, 
such as the imposing, life-size, black limestone 
Bodhisattva from the North Chi 
Dynasty, fourteenth-century Japanese wood 
sculpture of Hachiman as a Buddhist priest, and 
the vital group of South Indian, Chola bronzes 
lent by Samuel Eilenberg. Art critics delighted 
in such rarities and masterpieces as the one here 
seen, a Chinese 


Chinese 


marble lion conceived and 


carved with all the vigorous articulation of the 


Lent by the Nelson Gallery-Atkins Museum, 
Kansas City, to the inaugural exhibition at Asia 
House, New York: an 11} in. high Chinese Tang 
dynasty (A.D. 618-906) white marble lion. 


best T‘ang sculptors; a Siamese, Gupta standing 
Buddha as softly hewn as if carved by water; 
and a Khmer head in the delicate, gentle, late 
‘classic’ style. The art historian was reminded 
anew at the quality of Asian art now in the 
United States. Furthermore they recalled the 
story of American collecting of Oriental art. 

It begins early in the nineteenth century, 
when clipper ship captains, returning from the 
East, brought back with them crates of curios. 
These were the first Asian art objects to be seen 
in the new world. These consisted mostly of 
porcelain and lacquer. Late in the century, 
serious collectors such as Sturgis Bigelow, 
Russell Sturgis, and Denam Ross began to 
bring Chinese and Japanese paintings, sculpture 
and prints around the world to the United 
States. In the first quarter of the twentieth 
century, growing appreciation of the finest 
Chinese art was extended to the arts of India and 
Indonesia. The extension tended to be limited 
for a time, mainly focussed on Moghul illumin- 
ated miniatures. Gradually, however, American 
appreciation began to include the glories of 
Hindu art, those powerful forms of earlier 
periods which had seemed alien because their 
expression, their burned with 
feelings Christendom. 
Today, as the magnificent miscellany presented 
at Asia House well indicated, all the major Asian 
arts of the best periods are superbly represented 
in America. 


Eastern fire, 


religious foreign to 


By Malcolm Vaughan 


New Orleans Museum Active 


PUBLIC spirited citizens of New Orleans have 
raised funds enough to reactivate their famous 
old Delgado Museum of Art. A new director, 
Mrs. Sue Thurmond, has been appointed and 
the staff enlarged by adding two curators and an 
administrator. Six of the ten galleries have been 
renovated with resurfaced exhibition walls, 
sound-absorbent ceilings, and modern lighting. 
An auditorium, suitable for lectures and films, 
has been installed. 

The reopening exhibition was a first-rate 
affair, a showing of the finest private collection 
of paintings and prints in the vicinity. This is 
one of the finest in the country, though it is 
shown anonymously. Some three-score pictures 
and sculptures were on display, most of them by 
leading nineteenth century French and American 
artists. There were two beautiful Cézannes, five 
Manets, nine Degas, six Renoirs, five Monets, a 
Pissarro, a Daumier, a Gauguin, a Rodin, and so 
on. Most of these paintings had never been 
publicly shown until now. 

Of them, perhaps the most noticeable was the 
important landscape by Cézanne, Un coin de bois, 
here reproduced. It was painted in 1883, when 
he was forty-four, and in the full vigour of his 
mature landscape style. The painting reflects 
both as to its colouring and broken brushstroke 
the erstwhile influence upon Cézanne of im- 
pressionist technique, yet indicates at the same 
time his turning away from impressionist aims 
toward stronger structure in composition, his 
style, post-impressionist painting. Of 
parallel distinction was a great figurework by 
Renoir, Mme. Renoir allaitant son enfant, also 
here reproduced. This is a superlative example of 
his classical period, in the late 1880’s, when, 
reacting against impressionism, he painted in- 
doors and turned to neo-classical art for inspira- 
tion. Renoir, as may be said of so many French 
painters, was born with a feeling for classical art 
in his blood. The immediate cause for his turning 
to it, however, was the Raphaels he had seen on 
his recent trip to Rome. He wrote to Durand- 
Ruel as if he had been given a vision of heaven: 
‘I have been to see the Raphaels. They are full of 
knowledge and wisdom’. Renoir was so strongly 
stirred that he was swept into classical experi- 
ment and study, an excursion that lasted 
several years. Of his ‘classical’ pictures the 
central effort was the well-known Grandes 
baigneuses. The example in New Orleans is per- 
haps the most intimate. 

Among the Manets on view in the New 
Orleans exhibition, one, a figure of a woman 
standing, was remarkable because it showed 
strong Goya influence while manifesting that 
spontaneous approach which was to become 
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Two paintings now showing in the reactivated Delgado Museum of Art, New Orleans: (left) Renoir’s Madame Renoir allaitant son enfant, canvas, 


29 X 21} in. (1886); and (right) Cézanne’s Un coin de bois, canvas, 26 < 21} in. (1883), signed, a fine example of the artist’s transitional period. 


Manet’s contribution to the impressionist ideal— 
spontaneity expressing the glowing act of 
creation, Plato’s divine madness. The five 
canvases by Monet offered a considerable out- 
line of his development: beginning with a fine 
1879 example from his snow period, going on to 
a brilliant, ‘broken colour’ springtime in Giv- 
erny, 1885; then one of his 1904 London fog 
series; a particularly good example of his rich, 
gorgeous series of water lilies, 1907; and finally 
a Grand Canal, a souvenir of his visit to Venice 
late in life. Among the American artists re- 
presented were Mary Cassat, Whistler and the 
late modernist, John Marin. 


Unknown English Designer 


WAS Alexander Murray an English eighteenth- 
century cabinetmaker, designer, carver and 
gilder, or a carver of mirrors? The Metropolitan 
Museum has purchased several pieces of elegant 
late eighteenth-century London carved and gilt 
furniture in the Adam style: a pair of armchairs 
a pair of window seats, and the ‘confidante’ 
settee illustrated. To these the name of Alexander 
Murray has been associated as maker. His name 
comes from an entry in an account book kept by 
John Morant when he was furnishing his 
London residence in Park Lane and his Hamp- 
shire country house, Brokenhurst Park: 


July 10, 1793: To your bill to Alex. Murray 
pr. glasses £316. 

Obviously a pair of glasses costing that 
amount of money must have been handsome 
productions. Two such mirrors have survived at 
Brokenhurst Park, and the elaborately carved 
frames show the same classical motifs—Greek 
brazier, seated griffins, and acanthus leaf—that 
are carved on the ‘confidante’ settee now in New 
York. In fact, the mirrors, the settee, the arm- 
chairs, the window seats, were all part of the 
furnishings of the music room at Brokenhurst 
Park until two years ago. The same motifs 
occur elsewhere in the room and in the house, 
notably in the moulded plaster decorations on 
the resplendent ceiling of the main hall. The 
designer was certainly one of the ablest in the 
Adam style. But who was he? There exists at 
Brokenhurst a design by Matthew Boulton for a 
firescreen with the same motifs. Was he respon- 
sible for the classical ornament? Did he design 
the great mirror frames for Alexander Murray 


to carve and gild? Or was the architect of 


Brokenhurst, William Moulton, also the interior 
designer, and could he have conceived the vari- 
ous items mentioned above, including the 
settee? It is hoped that the name of such a 
brilliant designer in the Adam style will not for 
ever remain unknown. 


A Supreme Gothic Sculpture 


SOME scholars say that the French early Gothic 
Madonna and Child recently acquired by the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts is the finest sculp- 
ture of its kind extant. A full-length, life-size 
statue in polychromed oak (see illustration), the 
powerful yet intimately tender work shows the 
crowned Madonna seated on a throne-stool, 
holding the Child before her. The statue dates 
from about 1200, and epitomizes the beautiful 
style of sculpture that flourished in North 
France in the period of King Philippe Auguste 
(1180-1223). This style is the marvelously simpli- 
fied art noted in the history of Gothic work for 
having created that ideal of youthful, smiling 
grace and sweetness which we now look upon 
as characterizing the finest North French Gothic 
sculpture. 

Of this Madonna and Child, Dr. Hanns Swar- 
zenski, an international authority on Gothic 
sculpture, says: “The calligraphic rhythm of the 
folds of the drapery is of a subtle refinement and 
precision, of an almost sensuous beauty that 
challenges comparison with the noblest achieve- 
ments of contemporary English and North 
French miniature painting and ivory carving. 
The life-size Notre Dame des Miracles in Saint- 
Omer, and the crucifixion groups of St. Jean in 


Acquired by the Metropolitan Museum (Henry and Anne Ford Fund): a late eighteenth-century English carved and gilt ‘confidante’ settee, possibly 
designed by Alexander Murray. This was part of a suite made for John Morant, Brockenhurst Park, Hampshire. See ‘Unknown English Designer’. 


Liége and Sens Cathedral are the only surviving 
examples of this style in wood. But the spon- 
taneous appeal of profound religious feeling, the 
magic presence and majestic nobility of the 
image recall also the monumental statuary of 
Laon Cathedral and Chartres. It is in the Coron- 
ation of the Virgin in the tympanum of Laon, 
and in certain sculptures on the transepts of 
Chartres, that one might find the handwriting of 
the master, and of the Madonna now in Boston. 

The story of how this masterpiece came to 
light is interesting. A Paris painter, and a kins- 
man of the late Raymond Koechlin, a leading 
French expert on mediaeval sculpture, found the 
neglected statue in the tower of a ruined chapel 
in Normandy that he was restoring. The crisp 
carving was completely covered with old white- 
wash. There was a bird’s nest in the Madonna’s 
crown. The painter was given the statue in pay- 
ment for his restoration services in the chapel. 
He sent it to Paris, where removal of the white- 
wash was interrupted by World War II. During 
the German occupation of Paris, agents of 
Goering found the work, seized it by purchase, 
and shipped it to Germany. There it was 
scientifically cleaned by a leading authority in 
the restoration of Gothic woodcarving, Frau 
Brabender. The cleaning revealed that the 
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whitewash had protected and preserved original 
polychrome. After the war the Allied War 
Commission returned the statue to its rightful 
owner, from whose heir the Boston Museum 
has now acquired it. Dr. Swarzenski calls it an 
outstanding addition to our knowledge of 
French mediaeval sculpture. 


Early American Coffee Pot 


THE Antiquarian Society has given the Art 
Institute of Chicago an unusually handsome 
example of American eighteenth-century silver: 
a coffee pot made by a colonial New York 
silversmith, Ephraim Brasher (1744-1805). 
Brasher is known for the high standard of his 
work. In purity of line and clarity of form, few 
equalled him in his generation. The illustration 
is admirably indicative of his art. It combines the 
native force of his restraint, his discreet grace, 
with a flourish of ornament borrowed from the 
exuberant rococo style then in vogue. 

The rococo style did not reach America, or at 
least was scarcely practised there, before the 
middie of the eighteenth century. To follow a 
new style is a luxury, and colonial Americans 
were unable to return to any such luxury until 
after the successful end of King George’s war in 


1748. Even then a vogue for rococo touched 
urban centres only. As one of the leading silver- 
smiths of New York, Brasher tried his hand at it 
with attractive results. This coffee pot, for 
example, made about 1770, keeps the plain, 
pear form and low-domed cover of earlier 
times, while adding rococo fancy in the scrolled 
handles and three scrolled feet resting on shells. 
Shells also form the base for the three spouts 
with cocks for taps. Very few silver coffee pots 
of this elegance were produced in pre-Revolu- 
tionary America. 

Ephraim Brasher was a citizen of considerable 
worth. Married to the sister of another able New 
York silversmith, W. W. Gilbert, Brasher was 
accepted a member of the Gold and Silver- 
smiths’ Society of New York in 1786, and 
became a leading silver master in that city. 
George Washington, who once bought a hand- 
ful of skewers from him, was his next door 
neighbour in Cherry Street for a time. Brasher 
was so highly respected that when the national 
coinage fell debased, subject to much counter- 
feiting, he was employed by the U. S. Mint in 
1792 to make assays of gold and silver coins. 
Later, in 1796, he became Assistant Justice in the 
City of New York. Despite these calls on his 
time, he continued to produce a fair amount of 


silverwork. He never sacrificed skill for speed, 


if we may judge from the quality of his work 
that has survived. 


e, Egyptian Tomb Treasure 


TWO ancient Egyptian gold libation cups, one 
of which is here seen, found in the tomb of the 
‘Three Princesses have been acquired by The 
City Art Museum of St. Louis. They-bear the 
seal of Tutmosis III of Dynasty XVIII, an in- 
formative seal by which it is possible to date the 
cups closely, pinpointing them to about the 
year 1485 B.C. In shape and workmanship both 
‘cups are so thoroughly characteristic of the 
period as to be typical. Small though they are, 
they represent a major addition to the collection 
of ancient arts in the St. Louis Museum. 
From the same tomb, other such cups, to- 
gether with various pieces of jewellery, recently 
came on the market and were acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum. All are part of the cele- 
brated Treasure of the Three Princesses now 
mostly owned by the Metropolitan, and already 
published. The Tomb of the Three Princesses, 
lesser wives of the Pharaoh Tutmosis III, was on 
the other side of the mountain in the Valley of 
the Kings. Discovered by Arabs in 1916, its 
wealth of objects was sold in batches and 
scattered among several European private collec- 
tions. Across the years since, much of it has been 
purchased and reassembled at the Metropolitan. 
Today the treasure offers one of the major im- 


pressions of royal life in ancient Egypt to be 
gained outside Cairo. 

The variety of objects may be divided into 
two parts: jewellery, and articles of domestic 
use. Both sections include ceremonial objects 
consecrated to Egyptian funeral rites, as well as 
articles used daily by the princesses. In the 
jewellery section, perhaps the most extraordinary 
pieces are two gold head-dresses, one of which is 
in the form of a wide, flexible scarf of a hundred 
or more linked rosettes. Equally handsome are 
three broad collars of gold ‘beads’, ceremonial 
jewellery worn around the neck. One has gold 
hawk’s heads as shoulder pieces, and inlaid 
pendants of semi-precious stones between five 
rows of gold beading. There are a number of 
collar-like armlets and bracelets of gold set with 
stones—carnelian, lapis lazuli, green feldspar— 
also wide belts and girdles of gold beads inter- 
spersed with stones, sacred scarabs mounted on 
gold rings, and sundry other elegancies, among 
them three pairs of elegant gold sandals. 

The section devoted to domestic objects is 
similarly extensive: alabaster wine jugs, canopic 
jars, jars for cosmetics, silver mirrors with 
ornamented gold handles, silver goblets and 
canisters, and three table services of vessels, 
some in fine stone such as alabaster, some in blue 
glass simulating turquoise, and some in gold. 
Each of the three princesses had at least five gold 
drinking cups and bowls. The two acquired for 
St. Louis represent two of a number of forms. 
The craftsmanship as a whole, shows no great 
care to be artistic, leaving us to suppose that in 


Dynasty XVIII, as today in modern Cairo, gold- 
smiths’ work was reckoned by weight rather 
than by beauty. These gold cups made thirty- 
five hundred years ago in ancient Thebes were 
made either in haste, or Tutmosis III wanted 
them in the finest metal rather than the finest 
workmanship. The cups, the vessels for wine, the 
jars still filled with cosmetics, the royal jewellery, 
all the objects placed in the tomb and coffins of 
the Three Princesses, were articles of use and 
adornment to serve them on their travels from 
this world to the next. 


Book of India 


FOR some years the New York Public Library 
has been expanding its already notable Spencer 
Collection of illustrated books. Today the 
collection contains fine examples from almost 
every country. To acquaint the public with 
these new resources for study, three exhibitions 
have been presented at the Library by Karl Kup, 
the scholarly curator of the collection. The 
three presentations have been The Book of Japan, 
The Book of Persia, and now The Book of India. 
Some thirty Indian illuminated manuscripts and 
scrolls, both sacred and secular, comprise this 
latest display. The selection represents half the 
illuminated manuscripts purchased for the 
Library in the last five years by Mr. Kup in the 
course of two trips to India searching for them. 
Each ms. being of special value in itself, they 
ofter as a whole a considerable view of Buddhist, 
Jain, Rajput, and Moghul work from the twelfth 


(Left). Madonna and Child in carved oak and polychromed, c. 1200, from 
the Ile de France, a newcomer to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
(Above). Chicago’s Antiquarian Society has given this 17} in. high early 
(c. 1770) American silver coffee-pot with three taps, by Ephraim Brasher, 
New York, to the Chicago Art Institute. (Right). Dating c. 1485 B.C., this 
3%, in. high Egyptian gold cup has passed into the permanent collections at 


the City Art Museum, St. Louis. 
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to the nineteenth century. Many styles and 
schools are reflected, their traditions well in- 
dicated by exemplary scenes, characteristic 
subjects, and symbolic illustrations of gods and 
goddesses, mythological, literary, and royal 
figures. In the religious section there were 
several copies, from different regions of India, or 
different periods, of the Bhagavadgita, Maha- 
bharata, and Ramayana. Other rarities include a 
Life of Krishna, and an album of Hindu myth- 
ology. Noticeable among the secular mss. was a 
book on the theatre and on magic. 

For visitors who may not be familiar with 
Eastern book illumination, Mr. Kup explains 
that the earliest surviving examples of Indian 
book illustration are Buddhist; and that there- 
after the art can be found in the scripture of the 
Jains. Later development of the art lies in Rajput 
illumination from the sixteenth to the nine- 
teenth century. The last chapter is found in the 
closely related miniature work of the Moghuls, 
the Moslems who invaded northwest India. 


Blake’s Last Watercolours 


FROM William Blake’s last watercolours, 
recently shown in New York at The Frick 


Collection, it is freshly apparent that Blake’s art 
style was singularly consistent throughout his 
career. Repetitious is the word, if you are one 
whose admiration of Blake can be restrained. 
Blake began as an engraver, and developed to 
put his major effort into wash-drawing by way 
of adding warmth of colour to force of line. His 
father, a well-to-do London hosier, happened to 
be a votary of the Swedish mystic, Swedenborg. 
The son became a devotee, also. Indeed he 
sought to be the Swedenborg of painting. A 
mystical, visionary air pervades his painting 
from first to last. There is some indication that 
the boy was born that way. At the age of four he 
screamed with fright, saying God had ‘put His 
head to the window’. A few years later, returning 
from a walk, he declared he had seen a tree filled 
with angels. 

William Blake’s irrational mode touches only 
his thought, his imagination: in short, his 
approach to his theme. The character of his 
craft—his line, forms, composition, and colour- 
ing—remains normal. Blake’s forms are aca- 
demic; they derive from his schoolday copying 
of antique sculpture casts. His frequently lofty 
composition recalls that in his youth he was put 
to studying engravings of paintings by high 


Christian meets Evangelist: 
another of the last major series 
of watercolours painted by 
William Blake in 1824: 7 x 8 
in. Frick Collection, 


York. 


New 


renaissance artists such as Raphael and Michel- 
angelo. His simple, direct line comes from the 
five apprentice years he spent drawing for his 
engraving master the Gothic monuments in 
Westminster Abbey with all their direct sim- 
plicity of line. His colouring seems rather native 
to him. In any event, it is normal, often catching 
and delighting the eye by its fresh tones. “Blake 
blue’, to mention one of his colours, should be an 
international term. 

The watercolours at the Frick, which are 
illustrations for Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, are 
Blake’s last major series. Begun in 1824, the 
year of his death, they number twenty-eight and 
include many familiar subjects: ‘Christian in the 
Slough of Despond’, ‘Christian’s Battle with 
Apollyon’, ‘Faithful’s Martyrdom’, and ‘Chris- 
tian and Hopeful Received at the Gates of 
Heaven’. All are small in size, measuring only 
seven by eight inches, yet within the limited 
space they offer considerably effective illustra- 
tion. Since several of these watercolours are 
unfinished, it is thought that Blake was still at 
work on the series when he died. This famous 
set, acquired by the Frick some years ago from 
the Marquess of Crewe, have never been shown 
before in their entirety. 
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An elegant Hepplewhite mahogany Armchair. 
Circa 1780. 


An exceptionally fine quality Hepplewhite 
mahogany centre writing Table, retaining 
its original handles. Circa 1780. 
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